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For the Woman's Journal.] 


DAWN. 


BY REBECCA D. RICKOFF, ‘ 


fhe gentle dawn, upon the hills is born! 

She stands a moment, frightened at her birth, 

And then, half-conscious of her budding charms, 

Enwraps her in her mantle, cool and grey ; 

And coy—upon her brow the sudden blush— 

Descends into the shelt’ring vale below. 

Her nimble foot, so light, awakens not 

rhe dreaming dew-drop resting with closed eye 

Upon its bed of moss; her fragrant breath 

Soft swings the lazy leaf; her glowing smile 

Rouses the twitt'ring birds full praise to sing; 

Lo! at her magic touch the hills take form, 

The water-falls lift up their beaded brows, 

And rivulets put on their silver sheen, 

Still blushing more and more, she fleeth still. 

‘yh stay, thou rosy dawn! thou maiden rare! 

Nor hie thee to some covert deep, for soon 

Phy love will find thee out. Behold, he comes, 

In splendor clad! His messengers of love 

Make glad the air, and royal raiment bring, 

Purple, and gold, and robes of light for thee, 

The peeping dew-drops, turn they into gems 

For thy bedecking; and the water-falls 

They bid to fling their rainbow banners out, 

In honor all to thee, the day-king’s bride. 

Put off thy simple gown, thou rustic maid, 

And robe thee as befits a queen; for thou, 

With him, shalt ride the golden chariot high, 

And all the glad green earth shall laugh, and all 

The waters dance, for joy of thy fair face. 
—(‘leveland, Ohio. 





BY THE DEAD. 
‘She is dead,” they said to him, “come away ; 
Kiss her and leave her; thy love is clay.” 
They smoothed her tresses of dark brown hair; 
On her forehead of stone they laid it fair, 
Over her eyes, which gazed too much, 
They drew the lids with a gentle touch; 
With a tender touch they closed up well 
The sweet, thin lips that had secrets to tell. 
About her brow and beautiful face 
They tied her veil and her marriage lace, 
And drew on her white feet her white silk shoes; 
Which were the whitest, no eye could choose. 
And over her bosom they crossed her hands— 
“Come away,” they said, “God understands.” 
And there was silence and nothing there 
But silence and scent of eglantere, 
And jasmin and roses and rosemary 
And they said, “As a lady should lie, lies she,’’ 
And they held their breath, as they left the room, 
With a shudder to glance at its stillness and gloom, 
But he who loved her too well to dread 
The sweet, the stately, the beautiful dead, 
He lit his lamp and took the key, 
And turned it. Alone again, he and she. 
He and she; but she would not speak, 
Though he kissed, in the old place, the quiet cheek. 
He and the; yet she would not smile, 
Though he called her the name she loved erewhile. 
He and she; still she did not move 
To any one passionate whisper of love. 
Then he said, ‘Cold lips and breast without breath, 
is there no voice, uv language of death ? 
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‘Dumb to the ear and still to the sense 
But, to heart and soul distinct, intense! 
“See now! I will listen with soul, not ear, 
What was the secret of dying, dear? 
“Waa it the infinite wonder of all 
That you ever could let life's flower fall ? 
“Or was it a greater marvel to feel 
The perfect calm o’er the agony steal ? 
“Was the miracle greater to find how deep, 
Beyond all dreams, sank downward that sleep ? 
“Did life rol! back its record, dear, 
And show, as they say it does, past things clear? 
“And was it the innermost heart of the bliss, 
To find out so what a wisdom love is? 
“Oh perfect dead! Oh dead most dear! 
I hold the breath of my soul to hear— 
“T listen as deep as to horrible hell, 
As high as to heaven—and you do not tell. 
“There must be pleasure in dying, sweet, 
To make you so placid from head to feet. 
“I would tell you, darling, if I were dead, 
And t'were your hot tears upon my brow shed ; 
“T would say, though the angel of Death had laid 
His sword on my lips, to keep it unsaid. 
“You should not ask vainly, with streaming eyes, 
Which, of all death’s was the chiefest surprise, 
“The very strangest and suddenest thing 
Of all the surprises that dying must bring ?”’ 
Ah foolish world! Oh most kind dead! . 

_ Though he told me, who will believe it was said? 
Who will believe what he heard her say, 
With the sweet, soft voice, in the dear, old way? 
“The utmost wonder is this: I hear 
And see you and love you and kiss you dear; 
“And am your angel, who was your bride, 
And know, that though dead, I have never died,” 





WOMEN’S ADVICE TO WOMEN. 

When one thinks of the conventional Young 
Ladies’ Books and Guides and Friends of thirty 
years ago, it is a pleasure to read a book so 
hearty, so sensible and so fearless as Mrs, 
Woolson’s “Woman in American Society.” 
There isa great deal in it that must do good; 
there is very little that cando harm. With 
some points a little over-stated, as it seems to 
me, and some omissions, it may yet be gladly 
accepted as sound doctrine and well put. 

In dealing with ill-health, for instance, her 
main conclusions are doubtless true; and yet 
the statements made on the way are too 
sweeping. Speaking of the community at 
large she says, ‘In allthat we have done there 
has not been the slightest provision for 
strengthening and developing their physical 
powers,” (p. 137), which is an obvious over- 
statement, for a great deal has been done. 
Again, although her criticisms on evening par- 
ties for children may be very just, it is clear- 
ly wrong to treat this evil as of recent origin. 
It began before Mrs. Woolson was born. Nor 
is it merely an American sin; it has been 
satirized deliciously in Punch again and again; 
as when the young beau of twelve says of the 
rather jaded belle of ten, “Ah! but you 
should have seen her in her bloom.” 

Again, Mrs. Woolson seems to me much too 
hard upon young ladies in society, when she 
attributes to them so universally the conscious 
and deliberate aim to secure a husband. “Hus- 
band hunting is the main occupation of our 
young women.” (p. 65.) This seems a statement 
too unfair to do anybody any good. It needs 
to be balanced by the more just description of 
“society” life, given in a late WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL by a competent witness, Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells. In even the most absorbing cir- 
cles of fashionable life, I fancy, the intoxica- 
tion that carries away young people lies in 
the music and the dancing and the honied 
words and the delight in beingadmired. The 
deliberate wish to secure a good husband be- 
longs to a later period of the career. For 
this reason, Mrs. Woolson’s chapter on ‘‘Or- 
namental Young Ladies” seems to me far bet- 
ter, as a piece of social analysis than the 
chapters on “Getting Married.’’ 

Again, it must always be remembered that 
society in America is so much more varied and 
so much less stratified than in older countries, 
that it is much harder to make general affir- 
mations. Whatis true in one place may be 
very untrue in another. Thus Mrs. Wool- 
son speaks of archery as a lost art in Ameri- 
ca because she has not happened to see it prac- 
ticed; whereas in some places and among some 
setsof young people itstill flourishes greatly. 


In the same way she asserts that an Ameri- | 


can gentleman “would neverdream of assum- 
ing an air of superiority to his tailor or hatter, 
beyond their own stores;”’ (p.131) whereas 
this statement is, through extensive regions 
of our common country, exceedingly untrue. 
It is true that archery is now a rare pursuit, 
and that there is more aristocratic folly among 
women than among men, but it is necessary 
to guard one’s statements, on social matters, 
more carefully. Mrs. Woolson’s eye is so sharp, 
and her spirit so genial, that she has no need 
of extreme statements to command attention, 
or to make her style attractive. 

Mrs. Woolson’s style does not always show 
the ease of a practiced writer; but it shows, 
what perhaps is more important just new, 


the fidelity of a careful writer. There is noth- 
ing of the slap-dash style which so prevails 
among American women; and whoever com- 
pares these chapters with the form in which 
they originally appeared in the Boston Jour- | 
nal will see evidence of honest and patient 
revision. There is need of a little more of | 
this; to banish fur instance such phrases as 
“No change, however, begins in importance 
with the short walking skirt.” (p. 223.) But | 
Mrs. Wooleon’s style is so free from slang and 
slovenliness, when compared with that of | 
some women of far more celebrity, that she | 
deserves much credit for her abstinence. 

Mrs. Whitney in her “Other Girls’’ has 
much of the breathless rush and confusion of | 
Edward Hale; and she has, like him, a rather 
fatiguing habit of peopling each new novel 
with the ghosts of the dramatis persone of the | 
previous novel. but she has, like Hale, a hear- 
ty philanthropic purpose which redeems any 
want of high literary air; and if her charac- 
ters were as real as his,-her stories might be 
as good, But these oddly-named people of 
hers are unfortunately very unreal, and what 
is more, very monotonous; high and low, rich 
and poor, they all talk in the same epigrams 
and act in the same spasms. The good 
Republican lessons she teaches only make one 
sigh for the days of Miss Sedgwick, when the 
same wholesome doctrines were represented 
in the persons of men and women who see.n- 
ed alive; —real people, and not merely car- 
dinal virtues on a pic-nic. 

Again there is a certain conventionalism 
and want of breadth in Mrs. Whitney’s treat- 
ment of women’s occupations. She is quite 
right to point out that there is nothing dis- 
graceful in a woman’s doing housework and 
being paid for it; but why should she imply 
that there is anything disgraceful in a wo- 
man’s giving a lecture and being paid for it? 
She holds up to praise a young woman who 
earned the very extravagant price of fifteen 
dollars for some mediocre verses. Why should 
she consign to remorse, misery and a hospital 
another young woman whose only sin was in 
earning perhaps fifty dollars, for a lecture 
which may not have been much poorer than 
the poem? Lecturing is quite as hard work 
as literature, and why should the literary wo- 
man, who has succeeded, sneer at the lectur- 
ing woman who desires to succeed? Has 
Mrs. Livermore or Anna Dickinson ever com- 
plained of Mrs. Whitney for making money by 
her novels? 

Nothing in either of these books,—nothing 
written about Woman in these days, is after 
all so important as the fact that this subject 
is so constantly selected. The factof the dis- 
cussion is more important than any particular 
view that the discussion brings out. By and 
by when it has done its work, it will cease, and | 
“Books about Women” will no more form a | 
separate item in a bookseller’s miscellaneous 
catalogue than “Books about Men.’’ In the 
meantime, the more we have of them the bet- 

















| ter. T. W. H. 
| —<-- 
THE OHIO CAMPAIGN.--- LETTER FROM MRS. | 
CUTLER. 


My DEARJoURNAL: I know you desire to 
follow my foot-prints when I am working for 
the great object you have at heart. 

Being called back to Illinois I lost some val- | 
uable time, but as soon as I could adjust my 
affairs I returned, and am just now hard at 
work. My first stop on my return was at | 
| Toledo and its vicinity, where we have live 
| friends who enter into the work with a hearti- 
ness truly refreshing. The sympathy and active 
co-operation of a few good men and women 
there make the work comparatively easy, for 
when men and women are united in effort they 
cannot fail. The editors of the Sunday Jour- 
nal have given Mrs. Williams the use of one 
page of their paper, and as we have no Ohio 
paper exclusively devoted to our interests, this 
is of great value. 

Then Hon. RicuArp Morr gives the ladies 
the use of aroom for their weekly meetings, 
and besides, his generous sympathy, express- 
ed at every time of need, is a help such as few 
of our societies enjoy. His example makes it 
easy for other men to express their approval 
and sympathy. If a few of our leading men 
who are really convinced of the righteousness 
of our cause, would give us their countenance 
openly, it would save us a vast amount of 
weary effort. 

Through Mrs. Williams, I made arrange- 
ments for meetings at Toledo, at Perrysburg, 
at Maumee, at Napoleon, and at Defiance, 
all of which were reasonably successful, On 
Sabbath evening I occupied the pulpit of Rev. 
Mr. Cary at Toledo, a former member of the 
Senate, and a most honorable gentleman. 
| He even desired me to pronounce the benedic- 
| tion. I shall long remember his genuine 
courtesy. 

From Toledo I went to Yellow Springs, the 
location of Antioch College. I was informed 




















that the Christian denomination was holding 
its annual Association, and I was desirons of 
getting before it our question to be acted upon 
in an official capacity. Through the courtesy 
of Pror. Weston and others I was invited to 
make a statement which I gladly did. Rev. 
Mr. Watson of this place and others favored 
its presentation to the body in its official ca- 
pacity and a motion to that effect was made 
by one of the members and carried with but 
one dissenting voice. 

It was then proposed that the audience 
should vote. The vote was taken, and some 


| five or six voted in the negative, among them 


three or four women. However I lectured on 
the following night, and the same ladies came 
to me and said they were convinced. There 
had been a good deal of interest in the ques- 
tion till the unfortunate advocacy of Mrs. 
Woodhull had turned many away in dis 
gust. 

I hope they were set right. We must not 
be driven away because of the Judases. If 
we suffer this, where is the cause that would 
not be betrayed? Ibegin to feel that we may 
make a positive good result from this very 
evil. Weare told that bad women will exert 
a great power in the government. We know 
they have hitherto done so, but we see how 
soon even her infatuated admirers have turn- 
ed away from her, and now, “none 80 poor as 
to do her reverence,’’ Her case shows how 
evanescent will be the power of evil, how 
strongly virtue will assert itself againat the 
machinations of vice, when the way is open 
for the exercise of true responsibility. 

I hope the good people of Antioch may 
never again be beguiled from their post of 
duty by any such weakness. They had not 
lost faith in the principle, they were only 
afraid of its unwise advocacy. 

One word in regard to the beauty of this 
location. I do not believe there is a watering 
place in the United States so delightful in 
most of its features as this. The glen, in which 
the springs are found, is about a mile in 
length. The old trees have been spared, the 
wild flowers still spring up in rare profusion, 
the brook babbles on its pebbly bottom, the 
wild birds make melody among the trees. 

All around is classic soil. The beautiful col- 
lege buildings, the tasteful and extensive 
grounds, the abundance of shade—all make it 
one of the most lovely spots on earth. There are 
large accommodations for strangers at excel- 
lent hotels, and altogether, I could think of no 
more charming retreat for a Summer vacation, 
far from the heat and din and dust of city life. 

While tarrying there, I rode over to Wilber- 
force, and visited the college for colored stu- 
dents. The venerable Bishop Payne gave me 
cordial welcome and showed me over the 
building, taking just pride in the neatness of 
the students’ rooms, and the general good 
condition of the establishment. The late 
Chief Justice Chase was a warm personal 


| friend of the Bishop and bequeathed ten thou- 


sand dollars to the college. 
When I told him of my object and asked him 
to sign a Memorial to the Ohio Constitutional 


| Convention in favor of Woman Suffrage, 


Bishop Payne said, “When my hand re- 


fuses to sign such a Memorial, let it forget its 


cunning.” 


‘ 
On my return from Yellow Springs, I came 


by way of Dayton and visited the Soldier's 
Home on Decoration day. I heard General 
Barbour of Cleveland and Gov. Noyes, but not 
a word was said about the women who gave 
their lives, nota single recognition of the 
grand principles for which such costly obla- 
tions had been offered! 

The late political convention at Columbus 
for the nomination of State officers, was a 
marked example of the utter forgetfulness of 
men. James Munroe and Governor Noyes 
both missed the grandest opportunities. They 
advocated the more speedy extension of the 
right of suffrage to foreigners, but forgot half 
the citizens of the State. Some day, they will 
remember. H. M. T. C. 

Troy, Miami Co., O. 





WOMAN IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

The First Parish Sunday School at Dover, 
Mass., unanimously elected Mrs. Martha Ev- 
erett, Superintendent of their School, on Sun- 
day, June 1. An increase in numbers as 
well as Christian zeal is predicted for the 
school under the charge of one who has 
shown such superior talents in educating and 
interesting children. 

Capt. George Scott, the last Superintendent, 
takes a kindly interest in this new experiment. 
This is truly anage of ‘“Woman’s progress.” 
Hardly four years since, the Agent of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, while 
lecturing in this town, was treated with inciv- 
ility ; now, a woman who has been unceasing 
in her exertions in Woman’s cause, fills one of 
the most honored public positions. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


A young ladies’ boat club is talked of in 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 





One woman has set out 13,000 forest trees 
in Greeley, Colorado. 


Lizzie Lindsay, a colored girl, is the est 
scholar in the Princeton Ill., High School, 

Miss Carpenter is building up an enviable 
reputation as a lecturer in New York. 

Miss Smiley, the Quakeress preacher, is 
building a eottage at Saratoga. 

Miss Neilson, the English actress, has invest- 
ed ina valuable piece of real estate in New 
York. 

Jeony Lind Goldschmidt, recently sang in 
aid of the St. Savior’s Mission School at Wool- 
wich, Eng. 





| Miss Harriet Fenimore Cooper, a daughter 
of the eminent novelist,is writing a history of 
| the Oneida Indians. 


| Miss Elizabeth Harrison, who died recently 
| at, Sheffield, England, made charitable bequests 
to the amount of $300,000. 

Lydia Murray, who follows the calling of a 
cab-driver in London, was fined recently for 
fast driving. 

A Swede woman of St. Paul recently aston- 
ished the natives by carrying an oil barrel 
through the streets on her head. 


Mrs. Mattie McLellan Brown is on her way 
to England as the accredited representative of 
the Good Templars of Ohio. 


A telegram bears us the sad intelligence that 
Mrs. Dr. Barnes, of Chicago, well known to 
| our readers as Kate Cameron, is no more. 


Miss Una Hawthorne has written another 
appeal to the London Times in behalf of the 
orphanage founded by her in London. The 
institution has now twelve inmates, who are 
in utter destitution. , 

A lady of Greeley, Colorado Territory, has 
abandoned the needle forthe plough, and, ac- 
cording toa Western paper, has done plain 
sowing to the extent of eighteen acres of wheat. 
She had formerly been accustomed to sewing 
tears. 


A number of ladies in Nashville, Tenn., have 
signed an agreement to abstain from all out- 
ward adornment on Sundays, wearing only the 
plainest sort of apparel. Ruin is thus threat- 
ened to the millinery business, there being no 
place left, in which to display the last sweet 
thing in bonuets. 


Ata meeting of Directors of the Greenfield 
Mass. Library Association, Tuesday evening, 
Miss F. E. Moody was appointed Librarian on 
a salary of $100, with the privilege of appoint- 
ing a substitute when absent, and the services 
of aboy to build fires and take care of the 
rooms. 


The widows of two of the Oregon settlers 
murdered by Hooker Jim, and others, were 
given an interview with them on Saturday, in 
order to identify them. One woman drew a 
| pistol and the other a knife and “went for 
| them,” and only the interposition of General 
Davis saved the savages from expiating their 
guilt on the spot. 





Squaw Matilda, who has figured in the Mo- 
| doe war, is said to be a woman of no mean ca- 
pacity, who is married to a white man and 
keeps his domicile as tidy as any white woman 
could. She is an adept at sketching, and with 
a pencil, and scrap of paper will strike off, at 
sight, an American, Chinaman or Modoc, with 
graphic power. 


Here is an instance of a mother’s love from 
a Rhode Island paper: “A Newport woman 
recently discovered that her children, seven in 
number, showed unmistakable signs of having 
the scarlet fever. Being unable to procure 
any assistance, she worked, watched, and ad- 
ministered medicines, day and night, to her sick 
children, until her system gave out and she be- 
came insane, in which condition she still re- 
mains.” 


Mary Carpenter, the English philanthropist, 
who is now visiting this country, is a sister of 
Dr. William Carpenter, the distinguished phy- 
siologist, and a daughter of Rev. Dr. Lant 
Carpenter of Bristol. One of her brothers, 
Rev. Russell Carpenter, is a respected Unita- 
tarian clergyman in England, and another is a 
celebrated conchologist and teacher in Mon- 
treal. Miss Carpenter early displayed a strong 
sympathy for the poor, and set herself to mi- 
tigate their sufferings and ameliorate their 
condition. She took a special interest in poor 
girls, and established a famous refuge for them 
at Red Lodge, Bristol. She has devoted her 
whole life to the service of the poor and ex- 
posed classes, has studied deeply and written 
wisely on the subject, and her works are quot- 
ed as authority. Three times she has visited 
India to promote plans for female reform and 
education. 
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JOURNALISTS ON CO-EDUCATION. 


It is refreshing to contrast the superficial and 
conceited comments of a few bigoted newspa- 
pers like the New York Nation upon the ques- 
tion of co-education with those of the press 


generally and with the weighty and conclusive | 


testimony of practical educators like President 
Fairchild of Oberlin, President Angell of Mich- 
igan University, Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of the 
University of New York, President Raymond 
of Vassar, &c. 

The following is the criticism of the Nation 
upon the recent disc: ssion. 

THE CO-EDUCATION QUESTION. 

The debate on the question of the ‘‘co-education of 

the sexes’”’ which took place under the misleading 


title of the “Higher Education of Women,” at the | 


late meeting of the Social Science Association in Bos, 
ton, did not throw any fresh light on the subject, but 
it threw light on some other things of hardly less in- 
terest. We call the title of Colom ] Higginson’s paper, 
which brought on the discussion, misleading, because 
its real object was not so much to prove the expedien- 
cy of providing women with a better education as to 
prove the expediency of admitting them to Harvard 
College. In fact, the agitation about the matter in 
Boston, where women are really better off both at 
present and prospectively in educational matters than 
in any other part of the country, has largely taken the 
shape of an assault on that institution, and views with 
indifference the spectacle of male monopoly in New 
Haven, New York, and Philadelphia. 
Ward Howe’s comparison of President Eliot to Satan, 
the great enemy of souls, therefore, furnished a some- 
what appropriate close to the debate, which was fur- 
ther and rather fitly ornamented by a legal suggestion 
from Mr. Wendell Phillips, that women were entitled 
to admission to Harvard as of right under the common 
law. He seemed himseif so well satistied of the sound- 
ness of this view that he expressed great astonishment 
that President Eliot should have maintained a con- 
trary opinion before any assemblage of Massachu- 
setts citizens, from which one might naturally con- 
elude that he had studied the question carefully and 
was willing to stake his great legal reputation on the 
correctness of his opinion. Unhappily, however, we 
shall never know whether he or President Eliot is 
right, because the only way in which the real state of 


the law can be got at is by obtaining a legal decision | 
on it, and in Maseachusetts this course is not open to | 
reformers, inasmuch as the Supreme Court of the | 


State Is, according to Mr. Phillips, too dishonest to | 
make its finding of any value. Under these circum- 
stances, nobody's view of the law is of much practical 
use, and Mr. Phillips must not be hard on Mr. Eliet 
if he holds on to his own debased rendering of it. | 

In so far as Colonel Higginson’s paper was an ar- 
gument in favor of better means of education for wo- 
men, we presume he will find few persons to disagree 
with him. Most thinking men and women are agreed 

_ that girls who want to go beyond what the primary | 
schools can give them ought to have the means of do- 
ing 0. But when he tries to persuade us that, in pro- | 
viding these means, we ought to treat difference of 
sex as a mere physical accident, drawing after it no 
difference in nervous force or mental or moral con- 
stitution, he undertakes a great deal more work than 
can be done in any essay. It did not augur well for | 
the enterprise, ¢ither, that he should have put a false | 
analogy of a somewhat obvious kind in the forefront | 
of his battle. It was so obvious, indeed, that we feel 
sure that if we had a full report of the discussion we | 
should find that some of his acute hearers called at- 
tention to it. His fallacy consisted in the use of what 
Bentham calls a ‘“‘question-begging appellative,” that 
is, he applied the name “food” to the knowledge 
which young persons acquire at schools and colleges, 
and the process of storing it away for future use he 
called “digestion,” and then went on ridiculing the 
notion that women require different “food,” or digest 
in a different manner from men. Did any one, he 
asked triumphantly, ever see a different kind of diet 
provided for women at dinner-tables from that pre- 
pared for men?—why, then, this silly talk about 
the necessity fur a different kind of mental diet at 
colleges? 

Professor Agassiz was, as far as we can judge from 
the Trilwme’s report, the only person who attempted 
directly to gainsay this statement of the case, and yet 
not directly either, for he simply suggested that there 
isa difference between the male and female taste about 
food, leaving the falsity of the analogy untouched; 
yeta better illustration of the mode in which the 
public is misled, even by able and honest men, has not 
been pointed out even in the ‘‘Book of Fallacies.” 

The fact is that knowledge is not “food,” and the 
process of acquiring it is not “digestion.” The use of 
these terms in loose popular talk about educational 
matters is unobjectionable enough, but it will not do 
to base an argument on it for so sweeping achange as 
the introduction of co-education into every college in 





Mrs. Julia | 


| sumed this quantity at one sitting would find herself | 


in asad state, Even the “thoughtful teetotaler”’ 


is there any such difference that the strongest female 
minds cannot cope, at least, with the feeblest, if not 


must admit that this is a test of the comparative | with the common mediocrity of the male minds in 


| strength of the male and female nerves which there | 


the recitation-rooms of Harvard University’ Do 


is no mistaking or eluding. Now anybody who says | ‘‘the women differ from the men more than the men 


| that study, such as young men and women at college 


ical toil—such as a sense of weariness, a loss of flesh, 
and hunger—either has never performed severe men- 
tallabor, or isa person of exceptional powers. That | 
physical and mental toil produce ultimately the same | 
effects on the individual's vitality is indeed a well-es- | 
| tablished conclusion of physiology, and it makes sad | 
work of all proposals to make great scholars out of | 
field laborers and mechanics. A man who works | 
hard with his hands, and also works hard with his 
head, is apt to be burning the candle at both ends. 
A weak man, therefore, is not likely to become a great | 
student without seriously impairing his stock of vi- | 
tality, and nearly every woman in Massachusetts is a | 
| weakman. We would not for this reason shut women 
out from taking as much higher education as they feel | 
equal to, but we should fcr this reason consider phys- 
ical condition a fair ground for doubting the proprie. | 
ty of putting them into boys’ classes, and we should 
consider that any girl who, in answer to questions on 
this point, offered to eat a beefsteak and an apple- 
| dumpling in the presence of the faculty, was guilty 
of a very sorry joke. 
The truth is that the co-education of the sexes, as 
advocated by a certain elass of thinkers and politi- | 
| cians, is simply part and parcel of the Woman Suffrage 
| movement, and the success of that movement in this 
| country at least, largely depends on the possibility of | 
satisfying people of the soundness of John Stuart | 
| Mill's belief that Woman as we know her, is simply a | 
serf, weakened in mental powers by man’s tyranny; or | 
in other words, that sex is simply a physical accident | 
and not a moral division of the human race. As they | 
maintain that no disorders would result from the | 
mingling of men and women in political contests, on 
juries, and the like, they are bound also to maintain | 
| that throwing them together at the most inflammable | 
| period of their lives would simply result in an increase 
| of purity. In fact, they have covertly revived the old 
| theory of the Golden Age in the far past. The com- 
} mon notion is that the first great step in civilization 
was the separation of the sexes, and the ailotment to | 
them of different duties and spheres, and the creation | 


modesty and the protection of the family, But the | 
new school insist upon it that the perfect state existed | 
before that time, when every woman did man’s work, | 
and went her own way, and was only known from the | 
men, as the lioness, or tigress, or cow from the male | 


| of her species, by difference of size, or the absence of 


amane. This may be 80; but it is not reasonable to | 
us to accept it all on the assertion of a handful of | 
ladies and gentlemen who certainly have no monopoly | 
of human experience and have not run through the | 
whole gamut of human passion. We by no means as- | 
sert that it is conclusively proved that the sexes ought 
not to be educated together. We have nothing to add | 
to what we have said on this point already (Nation 
May 3, 1870); but we say that the subject is surround- 


| ed with difficulties, which are much more serious in 


| 
| 
an old and luxurious community than in new and sim- | 
ple ones like those of the West; and that President | 
Eliot’s attitude towards it is the rational, human | 
Anglo-Saxon attitude, the preservation of which with | 
regard to all social and political questions is, we firmly | 
believe, the condition on which the preservation of | 
our government, and we might add of our civilization, | 
depends. | 

The following is the editorial comment of | 
the N. Y. Independent: 

THE MALE AND THU FEMALE MIND. 


It is not too late to say what we meant to have said 
last week in reply to President Eliot's argument be- 
fore the American Social Science Association against 
the admission of women to Harvard College. We 
doubt not that he has tried as dispassionately as he 
could to study the problem; but we are forced to say 
that his address seems to us a mass of misapprehen- 
sions from beginning to end. 

With President Eliot’s postulate that in the struc- 
ture of their minds ‘‘women differ from men more 
than men differ from each other” he could not reach 
any other conclusion than that they cannot be edu- 
cated together. But this statement is so strange, to 
our apprehension so absurd, that it seems to us in- 
incredible that any teacher in this nineteenth century | 
could enunciate it so broadly. Let his position be un- 
derstood, To the question whether the male and 
female mind are the same he answers; ‘‘No, very dis- 
tinctly. The male and female mind are not alike. 
Sex penetrates the mind and the affections, and pene- 
trates deeply and powerfully.”’ And then, as if this 
emphatic statement might yet be too indefinite, he 
goes on to say that the variety of training and study 
allowed by the elective system at Harvard is not such 
as makes it any more adapted to the mind of women, 
for in the character of their minds “women differ from 





the country. The acquisition of knowledge is nota 
process of nutriment or refreshment; it is, if properly 
pursued, labor, accompanied by physical waste. Any 
young man or woman who studies conscientiously and 
profitably is engaged in hard work, attended by de- 
struction of tissue and loss of nervous force. It does 


not, therefore, make a tig’s difference whether the , 


learning of the higher mathematics is as good for a 
girl’s mind as for a boy’s or not. Neither the girl nor 
the boy,,when learning it, is doing anything analogous 
to eating a good dinner. The physical process to 


which the mental process is analogous is not eating, | 


but training such as an oareman or pugilist undergoes. 
He gains strength oy hard work, but he has to have 
great natural vigor to start with, and what he does is 
to stimulate reparation by waste of tissue. When, 


therefore, President Eliot or any other head of acol- | 


lege is asked to put boys and girls under the same 
course of training, he naturally and properly asks, 
“Are they equally able to stand the strain on their 
physical powers which all ‘training,’ whether phy- 
sical or mental, involves?’ And it is no answer to 
his question, or only a very trifling one, to say that 
the girls can eat just what the boys eat. Even if they 
can, we know that though a girl has all the muscles a 


boy has, not one girl in ten thousand can exert her | 


muscles to the same extent that the average boy can. 
She can neither lift as much, nor walk, nor swim, nor 
ride as far; and this though her muscles are made of 
beef, potatoes, bread, and butter. In other words, 
no kind or amount of food produces the same results 
on a woman’s frame that it produces on a man’s. 


The women who work in the field are not as strong 


oras enduring as the men who work in the field. 


The difference betwéen Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's | 


muscles and Colonel Higginson’s is found rigidly pre- 
served between those of Jeanette and Jeanot in the 
French vineyards. Moreover, if we may be allowed 
80 gross an illustration,a woman cannot bear as much 
alcohol as @mancan. An ordinary “moderate drink- 
«r” can take a pint of claret without feeling any ef. 
fect from it whatever; almost any women who con- 


men more than men differ from each other.” That 
| is, Harvard provides its different elective courses for 
| the culture of every variety of male mind; but | 
| female minds differ so radically from the male that 
| no woman is adapted to take the education which any | 
| man can receive! 
The very statement of the proposition would seem 
| its refutation. But, dropping for a moment the | 
| patent facts which disprove the proposition, we would 
| like to ask President Eliot to be a little more analy- | 
| tic in his statement. If the female mind differs from 
the male, it must be either in the possession of diff- 
erent faculties or in the absolute or relative difference | 
| in the power of those faculties. We would like to 
' know which it is? 
| Would President Eliot have us believe that the | 
male mind possesses certain faculties of which the | 
| female mind is deprived? Is it possible that the female 
mind possesses certain exclusive faculties—such as 
| judgment and a sense of the ridiculous—not posesssed | 
| by the male mind as represented in Harvard? If 
| this be the fact, it is one never before discovered by 
' Bacon or Locke or Hamilton, to say nothing of Stu- 
art Mill. It cannot be that this is President Eliot’s 
meaning. 

It must, then, be either in the absolute or relative 
strength of the same mental powers that this “fun- 
| damental pervading difference” consists which makes 
“women differ from men more than men differ from 
each other.”” We do not imagine that our philoso- 
pher supposes that the ma/e mind is absolutely weak- 
er than the female, for it would be incredible that he | 
should then suppose women unfitted to pursue the | 
Harvard courses of study. Possibly he means to tell 
us that it is the absolute weakness of the female mind 
that makes all women unfit to cope with the feeblest 
of Harvard young men. 

This is too serious a subject to be decided by cheap 
gallantry, and we would not thus prejudice the case 
against him. But, even allowing all that he might 
claim—that women’s bodies and brains are smaller, 
| and therefore feebler, on the average, than men’s— 


| 
| 
| 





ought to perform, is not an exhausting process, that | 
it does not produce many of the effects of severe phys- | 


differ from each other?’ We can hardly think so. 
We know less, probably, of Boston and Cambridge 
women than does President Eliot; but we venture 
to think that in New York, or certainly in Brooklyn, 
we could find atleast ene or two young ladies whose 
attainments and whose natural vigor of mind and 
whose facility of acquirement would be quite equal 
to those of say the poorest five per cent. of the Har- 
vard students, 

But perhaps President Eliot will tell us that he did 
not mean that all female minds are so much feebler 


| than the feeblest male minds that they could not 


compete with the latter, but that there is such a rela- 
tive difference in the strength of some special facul- 
ties as to make it impracticable to educate the sexes 
together? This is the only alternative left. 


so much stronger in women, that co-education is a 


| mistake? 


Notice what he says: ‘‘The male and female mind 
are notalike. Sex penetrates the mind and the affec- 


lt ipenetrates deeply and powerfully.” We 


say still: Where? How? Is itin the “affections?” 
Granted that the department of the mind including 


| the affections is more or less developed in most wo- 


men than in most men, are those men whose affec- 
tionate nature assimilates to that of women denied ad- 
mission to Harvard College? And are all women just 
alike in this matter? It is not our observation in 
this vicinity that all women have the sensibilities de- 
veloped precisely alike, or that in this respect their 
contrast with men is universal and absolute. Or is it 
in some One or more of the intellectual powers that 
the difference exists? It cannot be in their quickness 
of apprehension or their power of memory; for, if 
women excel in these points, their superiority is not 
so marked but that some men can compete with them. 
Is it in reason, or judgment, or comparison, or imagi- 
nation? It may be, but, if so, the world awaits en- 
lightenment from President Eliot, that it may be 
informed in which one of these powers all women 
differ eo much from all men that the best of their 
sex cannot be educated with the mediocrity of the 
other sex. Or is it in the third department of the 
mind, the will, that women show such a marked in- 


| of a set of conventions for the preservation of female | feriority? We can hardly suppose that to be what 


the learned President means. 

If President Eliot begins with such a preposterous 
notion of the nature of the female mind, we do not 
wonder that he so utterly misinterprets the facts in 
reference to co-education as practised in some of our 
colleges. To this:subject and to the logic of facts we 
may return at another time. 

Zion’s Herald closes an excellent leader on 
this interesting and important subject, as fol- 


lows : 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 

There are several serious admitted evils in modern 
society which would at once be greatly modified, if 
not entirely removed, by raising the standard of Wo- 
man’s education, and pressing forward all that have 
an aptitude for it, as we do young men, to the acquisi- 
tion of the higher branches of learning, and the life- 
long investigation, where Providence indicates such 
a course, of some branch of human knowledge. Our 
girls enter into society too early. They become pre- 
mature women. They sacrifice all enthusiasm in study 
and all opportunities for the acquisition of knowledge 
in meeting the demands of social life uponthem. The 
one question of dress, in itself so subordinate, becomes 
one of the prime matters of thought and activity. 
The style of it grows more and more elaborate, and 
more and more execting inthe time required for its 
construction and adjustment. From being so early 
in society, many of our girls marry at an immature 
age, and many unwisely, for lack of experience and a 
well-developed judgment. These marriages usually 
entail alife of physical weakness and misery... , . 

Let it be understood that our daughters, when they 
have physical ability, and an aptness for it, shall 
study as long as our boys do, and have as thorough an 
education, with such post-collegiate training as their 
tastes and capacities indicate, and what must be the 
inevitable result? Flounces will drop from dresses 
like leaves in Autumn from the trees, by a necessary 
and natural law. Girls cannot then be “brought out” 
at sixteen, The early school days will not be inter- 
rupted by a vain attempt to crowd the studies of twen- 
ty years intoten. The mind of the girl will not be 
perplexed with the illogical mixture of primary and 
professional studies, She will have little time for 
serial literature, and less for novels. Her tastes will 
ve constantly cultivated by wholesome models,and the 
mind strengthened to demand solid food. The foun- 
dation will be well laid for a variety of pursuite which 
will not only be a source ofrevenue and independence 
to her, but full of satisfaction in their pursuit. Her 
compass of activity will notbe narrowed to teaching, 
to lessons on the piano, or to indifferent instruction in 
painting and drawing. God’s providence is never 
crowded. He has a place for every intelligent mind, 
and for every various and possible development of 
mind. The great field of original study and investiga- 
tion isas wide open before Woman as Man. She has 
been found to be a patient and persevering observer. 
The secrets of nature have not begun to be discerned 
yet. They are waiting for her loving eyes to fall 


; upon them, The whole field of literature invites her. 


The novel is not her only or most appropriate prov- 
ince. What Woman needs is the thorough, protect. 
ed training requisite to the full and harmonious deyel- 
opment of her powers. Let Woman be kept to the 


| school and to her books as long as her brothers are 


and she would find less difficulty in obtaining a self- 
respecting independence, and would soon demonstrate 
the cruel unwisdom of depriving her of an adequate 


| Opportunity for the full training of her intellectual 


powers. 

Our girls are not nowsuffering physical disabilities 
on account of severe school exercises; but habits of 
eating, bad hours, too little exercise out of doors, excit- 
ing novel reading, a lack of a plan of life, and of invit- 
ing educational prospects beiore them, mental indo- 
lence rather than activity—these, with the entailed re- 
sults of the wrong culture of previous generations, are 
some of the causes of a morbid condition of body 
and mind. A wholesome, solid line of study, with 


| ordinary attention to the laws of health, would build 
| up rather than break down the physical stamina of 


our girls. Professor Raymond, of Vassar affirmed 
(and he has been in a college faculty, over male stu- 
dents) that he never saw four hundred healthier pupils 
than the girls in his institution ; and Miss Mitchell, 
the honored astronomical professor, confirmed the 
statement. As to their diligence in study, he also af- 
firmed that he never had classes of young men press 
him so severely to keep in advance of them, and be 
ready for their quickened inquiries, as his classes of 
girls in this college for young women. 

We must make as ample provision, varying it as we 
do elective courses for young men, to meet all their 


Will he, | 
then, distinctly indicate just which are the faculties 


present and prospective wants, for our women; and 
then we must use the same gentle force to urge them 
forward to avail themselves of these facilities. 

Our academies have nobly opened the way. H ere 
young men and women freely, and with mutual bene- 
fit, avail themselves of the same opportunities. The 
graduating class at Wilbraham presents upon the same 
stage both sexes, and all that have been present at 
commencement have noticed no unfavorable compar- 
ison between the two, except what was in favor of 
the young ladies. One graduates to the college, and 
the other—to what? Only a limited number of boys, 
| indeed, seek the university; why should not the limit- 
ed number of girls have the same opportunity? We 
are grateful that the ice is broken at Wesleyan, in 
Middletown, and that the new University in Boston 
| opens with a two-leaved door, We say, as a trustee 
of one, and the official organ of the other, Hail to the 
coming Woman! In gaining the greater good—a lib- 
eral education—the sex will slough off these ridicu- 
lous and injurious fashions and habits which are the 
pests of modern civilization. 

The Liberal Christian says: The recent dis- 
cussion by the social scieutists at Boston, on 
the Higher Education of Women has again 
turned the minds of thinking and reading peo- 
ple to this important question. Col. Higgin- 
son’s paper was brilliant and forcible. Wen- 
dell Phillips poured forth a torrent of scorch- 
ing eloquence. President Eliot defended the 
present system at Harvard, which denies ad- 
mission to women, to which speech Mrs. Howe 
made an indignant reply. It is yet to be seen 
what will be the actual result of this and simi- 
lar discussions. But it is quite certain that no 
distant day will witness a better order of things 
existing in respect to Woman’s education, as 
well as in all other fields of thought and social 
progress. The Age cannot go backward as 
long as the world moves. 

The Boston Commonwealth thus calls atten- 
tention to the retrogressive tendency of the 
opponents of Woman Suffrage : 

HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 


A very singular re-action has taken place in the 
opinions of many men since the recent alarming 
strides made by the Woman question. Those who 
half-consciously considered, a few years ago, their 
wives, sisters and mothers as really their superiors in 
point of moral and spiritual influence; those who 
joyously associated with some women as their equals, 
and revered others as qualified ‘‘to guide, to comfort, 
to command ;” now discover, in their horror at a prob- 
ably impending change of status, a complete ignorance 
of the basis on which they were standing, and wish to 
consider Woman as a useful and agreeable animal, 
and, apparently, to drive all ladies back to the des- 
perate wranglings and jealousies of harem-like inac- 
tivity and seclusion, ‘‘We must think for you. You 
must trust to the judgment of others,” is the advice 
now administered by the Harvard retrogressionists to 
those who would fain obtain for themselves or for 
their sisters admission into the “promised land” of 
genuine and thorough education. The lad, too, 
through whose mind the half-veiled thought has of- 
ten passed that “goodness” and “study” are “easier 
for girls,’ who has gladly compared school-notes with 
cousins or sisters, and recited lessons to aunts and 
mothers, suddenly discovers that women are ‘‘silly 
creatures,” that they ‘don’t know what they want,” 
etc. 

The Independent disposes of the fallacies of 
President Eliot. In the struggle for Equal 
Rights for Woman, as in the Anti-slavery 
Contest, our opponents by a singular fatality,, 
misstate facts and then deduce false conclu- 
sions from mistaken premises. We must not 
therefore be surprised that President Eliot is 
no exception to the rule. And the Nation is 
right in saying that the principle of co-educa- 
tion is part and parcel of the Woman Suffrage 
Movement. 

But as the old semi-barbarous custom, still 
existing among the “poor whites” of the South, 
compelled the women of the family to wait 
until the men of the family had eaten, so 
the old semi-barbarous custom has compelled 
the women to accept the educational crumbs 
as they fell from the tables of their masters. 
Thank God, except in a few conservative ed- 
dies, like Harvard and Yale, the current of 
thought and feeling in republican America has 
done away with these monastic absurdities. 
Co-education, already supreme in the common 
schools, in the High and Normal schools and 
in three-fourths of all the colleges and univer- 
sities of America, is fast becoming established 
in the technical and professional schools also; 
jt is no longer a theory ; it is no longer an ex- 
periment; it is the rule of American society 
and a fundamental principle of American 
Culture. H, B, B. 





A STORY WITH A MORAL. 

Epirors WomAN’s JouRNAL:—I herein 
enclose $1. 10 cts. for the benefit of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. When it is receiv- 
ed there will be one dollar more clear of all 
expense, in the Treasury. In this connec- 
tion I purpose to tell a short sweet story,— 
sweet to those who have tasteto appreciate 
it. 

“A man traveling in the old country met 
a nobleman and said to him ‘Cousin I am al- 
most out of money; won’t you have the good- 
ness to lend me a little?’ ‘Cousin!’ said 
the nobleman, ‘how is it that we happen to 
be related?’ ‘Why, by Adam,’said the man. 
The nobleman gave him a penny and told 
him that if all his relations would give him 
as much, he would be worth more than he 
was himself.” Now the moral of this story is 
plain. Supposing that the New England Wo- 
man Suffrage Association needs $5000, and 
that they had an organization of 5000 mem- 
bers, how easy it would be to raise the sum 
at one dollar each! Or suppose there were 
20,000 members at a quarter of a dollar each 
and soon. Live folks take hints; dead ones 
do not. Organize, organize, organize! 

I. B. AUSTINE. 





Warren, Mass., June 12. 





LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


This delightful and harmless toilet prep- 
aration is undoubtedly the best in the world 
for preserving the Skin and Beautifying the 
Complexion. It will remove Tan, Freckles, 
and all discolorations from the skin, leaving 
it beautifully white, soft, smooth ana clear. 


Over One Million Ladies 


have used it, and in every instance it has 
given entire satisfaction. Dr. Louis A. 
Sayre, after carefully examing the analysis 
made by the Chemist of the Board of 
Health of New York City, pronounced the 
** Bioom of Youth” 4 harmless prepa- 
ration, entirely free from any ingredient 
injurious to the Health or Skin. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 

See that the United States Revenue 
Stamp is printed on the front label and the 
name of G. W. Laird is stamped in the 
glasson the back of each bottle—no other 
isgenuine. Sold by all Druggists and 
Fancy Goods dealers. 








WHEELER & WILSON 


SEWING MACHINES. 


The immense number now in use demonstrate the 
fact that this is the most popular machine in the 


market, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The various improvements, which are added from 
time to time, are carefully tested before being intro- 
duced, so that nothing shall be offered to the public 


which is not useful and thoroughly practical. 


Its Superiority is Acknowledged. 


The quietness of the Improved Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine, and the ease with which it is run, together 
with its wonderful rapidity of execution, combine to 
render it the most desirable Machine for all Family 


uséé. 


Buy no Other. 


H.C. HAYDEN Agent, 


167 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 
April 26 3 
A. A. WALKER, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania 


Frenchand English Note Paper and Envelopes, Ini- 
tiai Note Paper, Pens, &c. 








Mar 165. tJan’7 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. ! 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—You already know the 
results that attended the second reading of 
the Bill to give the parliamentary franchise | 
to women who pay taxes. The adverse vote 
was 222, precisely the same as last year, and | 
during all the four years that it has been | 
before Parliament it has ranged within the re- 
markably small limits of from 220 to 222; 
while the supporters have increased from 122 | 
to 155; the latter being the pumber that voted 
with Mr. Jacob Bright this year. 

The vote last year was smaller than the 
year before owing chiefly to the dislike that 
many members felt to the part women had 
taken in the anti-contagious diseases agita- 
tion. They claimed that this sentimental 
action on the part of women showed that they 
were not fit for the franchise. But this, as 
I intimated last year, was dangerous ground 
for men to take. It was dangerous for men 
who claim to represent women to say that wo- 
men shall not vote because they will make 
their opinions effective in opposition to ours. 
Such reasoning re-acts, and it has re-acted in 
England. 

Nothing could have contributed more to 
deepen the conviction of women that they 
must have the franchise in order to get the ex- 
perience from their side of life turned to full 
account in social progress. From very large 
opportunities of observation, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the “C. D. A. agitation” 
has done more to awaken a moral interest in 
the enfranchisement of women than any- 
thing else. In a country which bases the 
right of the franchise upon the ownership of | 
property, or the payment of a certain house 
rental, the right of women house-holders or 
tax-payers to the exercise of the franchise 
would not be questioned. But the public will 
not take the trouble to see that women get 
this right unless they see that some advantage 
will come from it; and every candid person is 
bound to admit, that, in acase where the opin- 
ions of men and women, as classes, conflict, it 
is not fair to give the legislation into the 
hands of either party. 

That there are cases where the interests of 
the sexes necessarily do conflict, no one can 
deny. And if their opinions do not conflict, 
it is due to the fact that women have no opin- | 
ions; that they have not considered the ques- | 
tions, and have simply accepted the opinions | 
of men. | 

The moral aspect of the question has in- | 
fluenced women and clergymen and some 
men in favor of the enfranchisement of Wo- | 
man. But the general public has doubtless been 
more influenced by the accomplished fact that | 
women are already voting for every thing but | 
members of Parliament, in all the municipal | 
boroughs of England, and, under the new edu- 
cation act, are voting for members of the | 
school board in Scotland. | 

In Ireland women do not vote at all, except 
under a large property qualification, for some | 
of the officers in the larger towns, a privilege | 
they have held from old times just as women | 
held some similar privileges in England before 
the Reform Bill of 1872. | 

In Scotland women vote only for members 
of the School Board, and many of the small 
towns of England are not municipal boroughs. 
Some. with a population of two or three thou- 
sand are, and others I know, with a popula- 
tion of twenty thousand, are not, municipal 
boroughs. 

The advantage which the English women 
have in this respect is doubtless doing some- 
thing to arouse the Irish and Scotch in favor 
of the enfranchisement of their women. On 
the other hand, a Bill has recently been in- 
troduced into Parliament to give the franchise 
to men in Irish boroughs on the same condi- 
tions as in English boroughs, but not to wo- 
men. 

But, as I said, the public mind of Great Brit- | 
ain is getting accustomed to the notion of 
women voting. Canvassers solicit their votes 
for mayor and town councillors as zealously | 
as they do the votes of men. The practical 
difficulties in regard to election days, that so 
many feared, have not appeared. The women 
have conducted themselves well in every way, 
and there has been no possible ground for com- | 
plaint except that in some of the towns there has 
been a conservative gain since women have had 
the franchise, and this has been generally 
cast in the teeth of women by the Liberals. 
But the parliamentary elections that have oc- 
curred in England during the last year have 
shown the same conservative gain; and as wo- | 
men are not voting in these, the inference | 
must be that there is a conservative re-action | 
in the country, due to the fact that the Liber- | 
als have not kept the promises they held out | 
to working men when they went into office. | 
The Liberals took office triumphantly on the | 
votes of this newly enfranchised class, but | 
have now alienated them by their dallying 
policy. 

Mr. Bright’s Bill got twelve more supporters 
than last year. But this gives no correct | 
view of the progress of the question during 
the last year. The change in the tone of the | 
discussion in the House showed a moral vic- | 
tory. The question last year was treated with | 
ridicule and coarse jests, and the women who 
Were asking for the franchise were represent- 
ed as unlady-like, clamorous and disagreeable. 











| tions upon political power. 


This year these women were complimented 
by all the opponents, and great fear was ex- 
pressed lest the country should be misled by 
the accomplished and eloquent women who 
were holdiog meetings all about. 

Mr. Leatham was the only one who at- 
tempted anything in the style of opposition 


| which was so effectively used on former oc- 


casions. He imitated the Irish attorney-gener- 
al of last year, in presenting a ludicrous pic- 
ture of the state of things that might be ex- 
pected when women assumed a position of 
political equality with men. He insisted that 
if spinsters got the vote, it must be extended 
to married women, and must include a seat in 
Parliament, and talked of the inconvenience 
that might result from the elopement of a 
solicitrix-general with the attorney-general, 
or the accouchement of a prime minister. But 
he has neither the eloquence nor the wit of 
the attorney-general, if he had, he would have 
found that the House was more impressed by 
his vulgarity than his wit, that the question 
had quite outgrown that style of treatment. 
He could not raise a laugh. 

AsI have said, the moral victory is won 
and the question is now balancing in the 
scales of party interests. The Conservatives 
have some reason to believe that the enfran- 
chisement of women would be to them an 
immediate party gain, and the Liberals have 
equal reason to fear that they would be losers, 
On the other hand, any breaking up of the 
old land marks is in opposition to conserva- 
tive principles, and the speech of young Earl 
Percy, the eldest son of the Duke of North- 
umberland, expressed the feeling of those who 
look with terror upon the modern innova- 
His weak look- 
ing physique and weak manner made his 
weak thought leave an impression of still 
greater weakness. He said “he was astonish- 
ed at the support that the measure received 
on the conservative side of the House. It was 
a revolutionary measure, and if it were con- 
servative it would be a remarkable instance 
of a flourishing crop of grapes produced by 
thorns. It was however asymptom of the 
spirit so widely spread, which sought to do 
away with all distinctions in society, whether 
they were made by God or man. It was that 
will-o-the-wisp which seemed to be reserved 
for the nineteenth century, that illusion 
equality, equality in everything, which made 
them advocate the female franchise. This 
was a leveling Bill, and he was thoroughly 
convinced no good could possibly arise from 
.” 

Mr. Disraeli who says “the Conservative par- 
ty is the party of progress,’’ who sees how 
easy it is for the upper classes to lead if they 
will, and who means to make them lead if he 
can, accepts this Woman movement as a part 
of the progress of the Age, and wants to have 
it put down to the credit of his party, while 
the Liberals are afraid of the bald facts that 
are the fruits of their theories. 

It now seems quite certain that this Parlia- 
ment will have another sitting, will keep its 
place as long as it can. But as the next ses- 
sion is its seventh, according to the Constitu- 
tion it must then dissolve. 

Some accident in party tactics may give wo- 
men the franchise in the next session of Par- 
liament, but it isscarcely to beexpected. But 


| when a new election comes on, each candi- 


date will probably be asked whether he will 
support the enfranchisement of women, and 


| a large number of women will, I am quite cer- 


tain, give their influence irrespective of party 
to the candidate who promises to help them. 

Meanwhile all will be done that can be 
done to awaken an interest in the country, 
so that the constituents will be ready to de- 
mand of their candidates the support of this 


measure. Mary E, Beepy. 
London, May 29. 


A FEAST OF PEACE. 


Epitors Woman’s Journat:—A feast of 
Peace was held by the Brooklyn Woman's 
Club on the afternoon of June 2nd at their 





rooms, 80 Willoughby St. | 


As the audience was composed of women 
and children, the addresses, music, and reci- 
tations were all given by women. Two origi- 
nal hymns to Peace, which you will find en 
closed, were sung, and Laura C. Holloway 
delivered an address, She spoke of the pas- 
sive part women had heretofore taken in suf- 
fering war, and entreated them to take a bold- 
er stand against its cruelties. She spoke of 


| the law that was given us eighteen hundred 


years ago and which we had been disregarding 
continually. There has been nothing but 
war, strife and contention in this beautiful 
world of ours, until it has become little more 
than the charnel house of man’s iniquity, 
and we are tired of it; for, what have women 
to compensate them for war? 

The address closed with an appeal to the 


women of America to join hands in this holy $5to$2 


dren. She told them of Christ who came with 
peace and the angels, and who bequeathed 
peace as his dying legacy to this earth, plough- 
ed and seamed with war. She told of the wars 
of the crusader for the tomb of the peaceful 
Christ, but how > d in this way concealed his 
purposes of making nations acquainted with 
each other, and their interchange of knowledge 
and art. She said that the energies which 
were once spent in war, now went into science 
and discovery. St. George fought the dragon, 
in the old story, a huge wild beast that vom- 
ited fire, but the great locomotives, spitting fire 
and smoke, and drawing their tail of heavy 
cars after them, took a great many St. Georges 
to manage them, and it was noble and respon- 
sible service. She defined war as the murder 
of many, by many; and ended by entreating 
all the children to cultivate peace, first in 
their hearts, and afterward in the nation. 
We conclude with the following original 
poems which were sung: 
HYMN TO PEACE. 
To the tune of Glory Halleluiah, 
Peace, with lilies in thy hand, palm and lily crowned, 
Girdle with thy lilies white, this war-vexed earth 
around, 
Fill with lilies, fresh and fair, earth’s blood-stained 
battle ground. 
Sweet Peace, go marching on! 
Let the grass o’ergrow the cannon, orin deep sea 
drown ; : 
Rusting on the walls let gun and musket slowly 
brown; 
Long enough the demon War, hath cursed us with 
his frown. 
Sweet Peace, go marching on! 
Then the gentle touch of Peace shall heal War's gap- 
ing wound, 
Then the silver voice of Peace, shall bless us with its 
sound, 
Strife and rage will vanish, loving harmonies resound. 
Sweet Peace, go marching on! 
Men sha!l beas brothers all, when Peace shall thus 
abound, 
Slaves no more be hunted far, with the fierce blood 
hound, 
Peace shall deck the happy home; no more, the war- 
rior’s mound. 
Sweet Peace, go marching on! 
EmILy E. Forp, Chairman. 


OUR PEACE HYMN. 
Tune America, 

Life is a struggling note, 
On Time’s rough wings afloat, 

One warring breath. 
But in its music deep, 
Harmonies hiding sleep, 
Ready to rise and leap, 

And conquer death. 


Let your lives call them forth 
East, West, and South, and North! 

Hand clasping band. 
Bridging the mighty sea, 
Circling all,—bond and free— 
Till the wide world shall be 

One Fatherland. 
ANNIB MATHERSON. 





ASK FOR THE 
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And Take No Other. 
SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING, 


| AND 


| 
| 
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Mest Durable Wringer. 


and stands 


UNRIVALLED! 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE CO. 


106 Chambers Street, New York. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller's HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
| Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 

Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 

Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
| terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 


Mar lb 39 West 26th Street, New York. 


It has been thoroughly tested, 














| er its own.—Spectator. 


|Special Inducements, 


mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, 83.50, 


E. 8. BARTLETT, Parker House Boston. 
Oct. 12 9m 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 
143 Tremont St., Boston. 
LINEN DAMASKS, | 


Per Yard, 





Table Cloths, | 
Napkins, 
Doy lies, 
Tray Cloths, &c., 
* of every description. 


PLAIN LINENS, 
SHEETINGS, 
PILLOW LINENS, 
TOWELINGS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS | 
Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, | 
Table and Piano Covers, | 

Lace Curtains, 
Furniture Covering, 


Of our own importation, and manufactured to order 
—AT— 

POPULAR PRICES. 
Dealers exclusively in LINENS, and HOUSEKEEP 
ING DRY GOODS. 

Formerly on Washington Street. 
Mar 8 6m 








VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 
LONDON. 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 


The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible 
uarantee of good and true performance, and of the 
Best of company.—Daily News. 

Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now reaping 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tation.—//lustrated Midland News. 

Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 
ty.— Queen. 

Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 

rinciples, and has brought a rare energy and tact to 
bear on the cause she has taken up.—Brighton Ob- 
server. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains its character as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 

Tarmouth Independent. 

The Victoria Magazine is brought out under the 
auspices of Emily Faithfull, and ore with a long 
list of illustrious subscribers, beaded by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 
ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 
sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The first 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 
poetic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
Queen.—The Observer. 

It is worthy of a place in every household.— West- 
ern Flying Post. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 
Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, London. 

Posted direct for 35.00, yearly subscription. 

April 26 


BUTLER & NORWOOD 


90 & 92 TREMONT St..| 





—AND— 


No. 1& 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE. 


ONE PRICE 





POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that | 
they have made | 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 
| 


n all their departments, and, during the months of 


January, February, and March, will offer 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 
room for their spring importations. 


Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


—AND— 


1 & 2 Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 
Jan 18. 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5 ly Aug 5 





of working people, of either sex, 


work of peace, and to strengthen each other in | young or old, make more money at work for us ip 


their endeavors to gain it. 
Mrs. Holloway spoke in a clear and well 


| theirspare moments, or all the time, than at any 


thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 


' 
modulated voice, and was listened to with | ©%» Portland, Me. 


greatattention by an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic company. 

Mrs. Perot recited the poem of Tubal Cain, | 
by Charles Mackay, in a powerful manner, 
and two little girls spoke with sweet, distinct 
articulation, two appropriate poems. | 


Sept. 3. lyr. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
The Old Indian Doctor, 
So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
(ar"Consultation free of charge. Marl 10m 





per day! Agents wanted! All classes | 


3 $75 to $250 per. month, wier: 





42 maleand female, to introduce the GENUINE 
a IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only 
$15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
t We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew 
4 astronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.’ 
4. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. 
SF Wwe pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and 
® expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can bemade, Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa. ; Chwago, Ill. ; or 

St. Louis, Mo. may ) su 





Mrs. Emily E. Ford, who was the presiding | LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS | LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 
officer of the day, read an address to the chil- Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by | are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 


charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

ee | four years that our firm has been established 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do #0, we should have I 
erty torefer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work bas not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnese 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der al! circumstances, and, in uliar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(Over BuTTeRICK’s Patterns Rooms), 


144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jan. 15 ly 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYVANCERS, 

No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reem 23), Boston. 

Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of allkinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 

LDWARBD G. STEVENS, Mary E, Srevers 

Jan. 21. ly 





Where do you Intend to go this 


Summer? 

If you are tired, and would like to be refreshed and 
invigorated, so that in the Autumn you will feel 
strong, and willing to take up your labor again; or if 
you are sick, and wish to get well by methods that are 
as efficacious as they are simple, permit me to recom- 
mend to you 


Our Home on the Hillside, Dansville, N. Y. 


And for the following reasons: 

Here you can rest. Here also you can b2 free from 
conventional taxations, Here too you can get health- 
ful food, and soft water bathing, fine climate, beauti- 
ful scenery, pure air and pleasant rides. And if sick 
or ailing, can have the close attention of first class 
physicians. Send for circular, descriptive pamphlet, 
and stereoscopic view, inclosing three cent postage- 
stamp, to the following address, 

Our Home Hygienic Institute, 
Dansville, N. ¥. 





WANTED.—To make one of a family of refinement 
a woman able to assist in its duties. Address Mrs, 
Sophia Smith, Dedham, Mass. 





CROCKERY 


If you wish to buy your Crockery, China, and 
House Furnishing Goods at Wholesale Prices, visit 
GUY & BROTHERS, 33 & 35 Bedford st., Boston, 
or write for a Price list. Silver-Plated Goodsa 
specialty, State where you saw this advertisement 





New England Hygeian Home, 
CONCORD, Vt. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D., 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D. 

This institution, started in 1872, is the only hygienic 
cure in New England. It stands on elevated ground, 
commanding charming views of the White Moun- 
tains, which are near at hand. No more healthful 
surroundings can be found. Our arrangements are 
for those who are very much in earnest to get well; 
yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. We make 
our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- 
selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy which 
so many need. Our success in treating chronic dis- 
eases has been so great as often to astonish even our- 
Send stamp for a circular 


Physicians. 


selves. 
Dress Patterns and Health Tracts. 
Patterns of Hygienic Dress, with printed direction 
sent by mail for 50 cents. 
‘Hygiene rersus Drugs,” 12 pp., by W. V. Hardy. 
‘*Hygienie Dress,” 16 pp., by Dr. Williams, 
Sent by mail for 6 cts. per single copy, 60 cts. per 
dozen. 
Feb 15 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 
SB Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure ef all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
0 Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. Jan 


Collegiate Education for Women. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Situated on the West Chester Railroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to ex. 
tend the benefits of a thorough Collegiate Education 
to both sexes, who may here pursue the same course 
of studies, and receive the same degrees. 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a well- 
regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation for 
four years, and includes, in addition to the college, 
a preparatory school. 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatable with the 
serious work of persuing a liberal course of study, 
and among the chief causes of the inferior education 
of Woman. 

The Male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for fe- 
male Students, in both Preparatory School and Col 
lege, to enter in Ninth month, (September), 1878. 

For catalogue and further particulars, address, 


Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 
SWARTHMORE OOLLEGE, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Pa. 
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acu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
peal subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 
—_o——— 
NOTICE. 
Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WomAN’s 


JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 





paper will be their receipt. 
——$o0—— 
New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, | 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- | 
eox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price is $60. 

—- to 
NOTICE. 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, | 
have copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 


—t—- 
Tbe Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at | 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the | 
Woman's JournNaAt for sale. 
eee 
We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- | 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 


14. Tuer REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- | 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- | 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND | 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 
8. RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY 4P- 

PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 

OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 

PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- | 

TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 

VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 

TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 

SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 

WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- | 

LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 

FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT 

Box. 





THE WOMAN’S PEACE FESTIVAL, JUNE 2, 
1873. 


This day, long looked for, dawned auspi- | 
ciously upon the city of Boston, in so far as 
weather is concerned. Fears lest the week’s 
sunshine which brightened the Anniversary | 
meetings should have exhausted that precious 
commodity struggled in our minds with moral 
courage, and the determination to count no 
honest endeavor as a failure. But this trial 
was spared us. No drenching rain put out the 
fire of our spirits, and the morning hours, pass- 
ing quickly, soon ushered us into the presence 
of the serene principle which the day was ap- 
pointed to recognize. 

The ladies of the Woman’s Liberal Christian 
Mission, with one or two energetic gentlemen, 
were early at the scene of action. Here white | 

aprons, ladders, and hammer and nails werein 
order. Many beautiful floral tributes were 
brought, and soon the platform of Mechanic’s 
Hall was transformed into a bower of verdure 
and of bloom fit to enshrine the white dove of | 
peace, whose outstretched wings crowned the 
whole coup d’cil. The balconies were taste- 
fully ornamented with the flags of various na- 
tions. 

The meeting opened at the hour announced, 
10.30 A. M., with appropriate prayer, singing, 
and reading of the Scripture, the first offered 
by Mrs. Bruce, of Melrose, the last by Rev. 
Mary H. GRAVES, while the music was sup- 
plied by a chorus ofchildren from the Church 
of the Unity. Mrs. Howe then proceeded to | 
explain succinctly the antecedents and inten- 
tion of the Festival. She reminded her hear- | 
ers of her first appeal to the Women of the 
whole world in behalf of Peace, and of uni- 
ted efforts to establish arbitration in the place 
of War. She had some documents to attest | 
the labor which she and others had bestowed | 
to thatend. Among these were copies of her 
original appeal, in various languages, the Con- 
stitution of an American Woman’s Peace So- 
ciety, anda report of a very interesting Peace 
meeting held at Union League Hall, N. Y., on 
Dec., 23, 1870. The appeal originally issued | 
and the meeting just mentioned, both had re- | 
ference to a Congress of women, to be held in | 
some convenient place, and to embrace repre- 
sentatives of all races and countries. After | 
laboring two years to secure this Congress, 
Mrs. Howe had felt obliged to visit England, 
in order to make a special effort there. This 
she had been able to do during the Summer | 
of 1872. A happy field of work had opened | 
there for her, and her nine weeks in England 
had been crowded with useful and helpful in- | 
tercourse with workers in that country. Still, 
the desired Congress had never been held. | 
The London meeting which closed her efforts | 
in Eugland in no wise deserved this name, al- 
though in itself a most useful and interesting | 


| would take part. 
| Constantinople Mme. Léontias, editor of the | 


| letter entire, with affectionate comments. 


| can Peace Society, May 26, 1873. 


| received in connection 


| a8 most worthy and happy its design to advance, and 


| the present day. In reply to many letters and | 


circulars sent she had received many notices | 
of intended celebrations of the day in various | 
places. She instanced among these the N. Y. 
Sorosis, the Brooklyn Woman’s Club, the 
Orange (N. J.,) do. Friends were to observe | 
itin Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Pough- 

keepsie, New Haven, New Bedford, Lowell, 

and Nantucket. In Rome, Italy, the sister of | 
James Freeman Clarke had promised to meet 

with the Howitts, and thus hold distant com- | 
munion with us. In Manchester, England, a 

meeting had been appointed at Memorial Hall, | 
in which many prominent friends of peace | 
It was hoped that even in | 


Euridike, would in some way recognize the | 
day. Mrs. Howe had written a letter to La) 
Donna, the Woman’s newspaper of Veniee, | 
calling upon Italian women to give this great 
music of peace the echo of their full voices. | 
The editor, Miss Beccari, had published her | 


“Never,” said Mrs. Howe, “did beautiful wo- 
man, arrayed for some great occasion, bebold 
her face in the glass with a satisfaction like | 
that with which I beheld my heart’s wish re- | 
flected in this Venice glass. The mirrors of | 
Venice were famous of old. To me this spirit- 
ual mirror is forever consecrated.” 

Mrs. Howe was followed by Mrs. CHAND- 
LER, of the Woman’s Education Society, who 


suggested, among other things, an examina- | 
| tion into thee 


ney of the military 
drill introduced, since the war, into our boys 
schools. Mrs. Abell,of the New Jerusalem 
Church, read an appropriate essay, after which | 
William Wells Brown spoke at some length, | 
characterizing the military nature of the slav- 
ery formerly endured by the African race in | 
America, and giving his testimony in favor of 


peace. 
Next was read a cordial and sympathizing | 


note, from H. C. DuNnHaAM, Secretary, enclos- | 
ing the following resolution, passed unani- 
mously at the annual meeting of the Ameri- | 


Resolved, That as Woman has often exerted a 
mighty influence in favor of war, so her coéperation 
in behalf of Peace is essential to the success of this 
heavenly cause; and that therefore we anticipate with | 
great interest the observance of next Monday by wo- 
men of different countries asa Simultaneous Peace 

Signed, 

Pror. ALPHEUS CROSBY. 

Hon. G. WASHINGTON WARREN. 

Rev. WM. P. TILDEN. 

A number of interesting letters had been | 

with this occasion, | 

from which extracts were read. One of them, 

from the hand of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps | 
, 

will be given entire in our next week’s issue. 

Miss EASTMAN, engaged to speak at the 
Lowell meeting m the evening, gave us 
some of her strong thoughts in her own ear- 
nest and weighty language. Rey. J. F. Clarke 
spoke on the theme which would to-day occu- 
py his sister inher distant home. Miss Jenny 
Collins contributed some welcome words, and 


Festival. 


| Rev. Ellen Gustin, of Attleboro, touched the | “~~ : 
| this article. 


assembly with the spoken music of her fervent | 


| heart. 


A little before this in the order of proceed- 
ing, came asound and noble address from WIL. | 
LIAM LLOYD GARRISON. We have no ma- | 
terial from which to report it, but may express 
the attention and gratification with which it 
was beard. This terminates the story of the 
morning’s proceedings. The evening session 
was opened by a chorus of children from the 
Little Wanderers’ Home. 

Mrs. Howe then read a statement of the 
theory of Peace analytically considered, trac- | 
ing the working of the Peace and War spirit | 
through the whole net-work of human rela- 
tionships, and commending this study to wo- | 
men of every class and occupation. This ad- 
dress will be printed elsewhere in full. 


Miss Prrsis BELL, a wonderful young 
violinist, gave us two very beautiful perform- 
ances on her instrument, accompanied by her 
teacher, Mr. Julius Eichberg. 

Mis3 Epitu ABELL delighted the audience 
with two songs, one of which, “There isa 
green hill,” had a touching relation to the 
theme of the evening. 

Rev. Mr. TILDEN spoke brave words for | 
Christian Peace, and for Woman as its new 
but potent auxiliary. 

Mr. GARRISON gave a second address, not 
less able than that of the morning. In the 


| course of his remarks he noticed that in ac. | 


knowledgment of a suggestion made in his | 
morning’s speech, a white flag of truce had | 
been placed in the middle of the warlike ban- | 
ners. 

The following resolutions were offered by | 


Mrs. Howe, and passed by the meeting: 

Resolved, That the members of this meeting com- 
mend to all women a careful and continued study of 
the character and conditions of Christian Peace, © 

Resolved, That we approve and commend the annu- 
al appointment of a day to be set apart for the special 
consideration of this great subject, and the same to be 
observed in as many placesas possible, and with as | 
— harmony of feeling and intention as can be se- | 
cured. 

devolved, That we regard with great interest the 
International Peace Convention to be held in this 
country in the Autumn of this year, and recognize 


establish the arbitrament of Reason and Justice in | 
place of the appeal to armed force rendered obsolete 
by the spirit and doctrine of true Christianity. 

The meeting was dismissed by an appropri- 
ate benediction pronounced by Rev. Mary | 
H. GRAVEs. | 


Mrs. LIVERMORE had promised her valu- | 
able assistance at the evening meeting, but | 


| education. 


| nthe line of virtue and intellect. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


The Springfield Republican, which two years 
ago opposed the restrictive policy of Harvard, 
Amherst and Williams colleges, now comes to 
the rescue of poor moribund Tufts college, as 
follows : 

One of the speakers at a Boston Woman 
Suffrage meeting last week, referred rather un- 
graviously and bitterly to Tufts college as a 
failure, when by the admission of women it 
might have succeeded. Probably the slur 
would have stopped with its utterance, had not 
the friends of the institution seen fit to answer 
it, as is done very ably by a writer in the Col- 
lege Courant. Although this institution is the 

oungest, and in point of attendance, the small- 
est of the colleges in the State, there are cer- 
tain undeniable features in its character which 
are sufficient answer to imputations of this 
sort. These features are the high standard of 
admission and the breadth and liberality of the 
course. Latin and Greek, for instance, are 
“regular,” each for two years, and also elective 
for twe, while French and German are regular 
for one year each, and elective for one more. 
There has also been great care to secure 
able and conscientious instructors, some of 
the present Board having been afforded 
special facilities abroad by the college itself 
to fit them for their posts. It is to the credit 
of this young institution that, at a time when 
the competition for students is warm, it has 
invested no energy in “great names” or other 
advertisements, but has resolutely pursued the 
single duty of rendering to its patrons a liberal 
We doubt not it would in the long 
run, profit by the admission of women, but it 
is hardly to be regarded as a failure, if it keeps 
them out. It is also to be remembered that 
the institution has become the occasion of the 
devise and gift of funds of between one and 
two million dollars to educational purposes. 
Perhaps some may regret that these funds had 
not been concentrated upon an older institu- 
tion, but the regret is at all events now vain, 
and itis probable that a large portion of the 


| money would have been distributed to heirs if 
| the institution had not been in existence. 


There is satisfaction in reflecting that no 
wealthy Universalist now dies with credit and 
the sympathy of his denomination unless he 
remembers this institution in his will. 

The standard of admission to Tufts may or 
may not be high, but the point is almost nobody 
wants to be admitted to it. Asan evidence 
of the success of the college, we are told that it 
has grown rich and that no wealthy Universa- 
list now dies with credit and the sympathy of 
his denomination, unless he remembers this in- 
stitution in his will. If this were true (which 
it is not) it only shows that Tufts is a success 
in “Tuft-hunting,’”’ but not in educating the 
rising generation. H. B. B. 


———_ — _ 


“FANNY NOYES.” 


“Fanny Noyes is a medium scholar, and for 
what I know, is as good as her sex in general.’’ 
The “present convictions” of President 
Eliot of Harvard College, as he gave utterance 
to them at the recent meeting of the Social 


| Science Association in Boston, relative to 
' American women and their Education, are 


nearly similar to those of the teacher who 
Col. Higginson says gave to Fanny Noyes the 
recommendation(?) quoted at the head of 
The pith of his speech was, that 
they may become medium scholars, and are 
as good as their sex in general. The impu- 


| tation cast upon the women of America by 


this college president, should cause every true 
gentleman’s cheek to blush with shame. The 
matron of Oberlin College told President Eliot 
“she would not wish her daughter to take an 
Oberlin College course!’ Who is this matron ? 
Has she any daughter? And what reasons 
does she give for such an opinion? As an 
honest woman she should resign her position, 
or at least define it. So far as our experi- 
ence of colleges goes, fathers run the same 
risk in sending their sons to Harvard, Yale, 
Brown, Amherst, or any other American col- 


| leges,that mothers do in sending their daugh- 


ters to Oberlin, or elsewhere. 

“Fanny Noyes is as good as her sex in gen- 
eral.” The intended slur is a compliment, 
for the sex in general is as good as the oppo- 
site sex. It isthe testimony of President Ray- 
mond of Vassar College that the “ill-health of 
college students is owing to vicious habits and 
bad living, not to hard study.” And he might 


| have added that college students are no more 


vicious in their habits than young men who are 
not students; the very young men who throng 
our drawing-rooms, seeking in marriage the 
hand of Fauny Noyes. Itis idle for President 
Eliot, or any other man, to claim that men 
possess superior virtues, or strength of intel- 
lect over women. Our daily life among all 
classes of men proves to the contrary. 

How common and wide-spread is the notion 


| that individual women are as good as their 


sex in general! And yet we find such heroes 
as Our present minister to Spain, shooting a 
man in Washington who was suspected of 
paying attentions to his wife; we see a Mc- 
Farland shooting one of the editors of the 
New York Tribune for the same reason, while 
half the world applauds. Why should these 
gentlemen take upon themselves the conserva- 
tion of the public morals, when the Fanny 
Noyes’ of their houshold, are as good as their 
sex in general! Possibly Presidgnt Eliot 
thinks he has reason te be proud of his sex, 
The re- 
cords of our divorce courts, and the scandals 
which blacken the fame of so many of our 
great men, are as open to him as they are to 
the rest of the world. Many a Sampson has 


occasion. Mrs. Howe now spoke of the sug- | was detained at home by severe indisposition. | gone into the enemy’s country since the Bible 


gestion made to her by a Swedish lady, Mme. 
Flodin, which had led to the appointment of 


Thus ends, and thus begins, a yearof work. 
J. W. 


example, broken his vow, and been shorn of 
his strength. 











Fortunately for mankind, the world of pro- 
gress does not revolve around Harvard College. 
Almost while the words of Philistine philoso- 
phy were falling from the lips of President Eliot, 
the new spirit of the Age,—justice for all,— 
was engaged in laying a corner-stone for a Wo- 
man’s college in connection with Cornell Uni- 
versity, a college with nearly as many students 
as Harvard. Anda woman, Mrs. Henry W. 


| nution in the attendance of the eminent leaders 
| of the cause, such as the classic Mrs. Howe, 
| the sprightly Col. Higginson, the solid Mrs. 
| Stone, and the not unsolid Mr. Blackwell, the 
| “elect lady’? Mrs Livermore, the uncom- 
promising Fosters, the fiery Vibbert, the stead- 
fast Mrs. Churchill, the scholarly Miss East~ 
man, the logical Judge Hoar, and the active 
Miss Loud, whose voice is ever loud against 


Sage of Brooklyn, had the honor of laying the | wrong and whose silence is only an “ominous 


corner-stone! If Heaven’s light cannot shine 
in Cambridge for women, it can at Ithaca, and 


silence ;”—besides many others equally zealous 
if not equally distinguished. Can Hon. Mr. 


if President Eliot is afraid of the “Experi- | Crocker describe such men and women as 
ment” of educating Men and Women together, | these as “mentally and morally poor ?”’ 


President White, President Angell, Chancel- 


A careful observer of the present signs of 


lor Winchell and Prof. Goldwin Smith are not. | the times must see many tokens of the real 
We trust the day for founding separate col- | progress of this reform. With Miss Phelps 


leges and academies for women, as President 


Eliot advocates, has passed away forever. If | 


the history of educational institutions,especially 
in this country, has settled any point, it is the 
feasibility and advantage of the co-education 
of the sexes, not only in the primary schools, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| he will ‘feel a conviction that this movement 
is gaining ground more rapidly than we are 
| accustomed to realize in the single point of 
the respect it excites among the classes of peo- 
ple who are yet far from disciples of its gos- 
pel.” And, indeed, is not this “New Depart- 


the academies and high-schools, but in the | ure” a sort of “Gates Ajar,’’ through which 


colleges. 


Mr. Sage was wise in offering his | even the weak visioned may prophetically peer 


gift to Cornell with the condition that women | into the promised land of the future triumph 


should have equal opportunity with men. 


of the principle of legal equality? So also 


Even if separate education were preferred, | with Mrs. Howe, the indefatigable President 


why found a new school! Are there not 


| of the Association, we must all rejoice that 


foundations enough, on broad basis enough ? | the nineteenth century is so far advanced in 


If the curriculum is not sufficiently compre- | 
hensive now in some of these, is it not from 


the tolerance of opinions that “no rack nor 


, gibbet awaits our protest against despotic pow- 


want of funds? It is notso much the multi- | er. No spy lurks to gather up our words and 


plication of inferior schools, or what is the 
same, schools of inferior means, that is wart- 


turn them into deadly witness against us,’’ 
Perhaps, before the century closes, our friend 


ed in America, It is a higher standard of | Col. Higginson’s unique specimen of the genus 
education that wlll make us equal, if we ever | homo, who gets his living by selling hoop-skirts 
are, to Europe. While our colleges rank be- and corsets, but despises “to see the proper 


low her gymnasia, no stimulus being given | 


occupation of his sex encroached upon by the 


our youth at home to push them on to higher | other,” will yet as cheerfully submit to have 


attainments, public intelligence will continue 
comparatively thin, or thick headed, and pub- 
lic knowledge superficial. 
ences are cultivated with more success abroad, 
than here, simply because of better founda- 
tions. We admit that Europe has natural 
advantages with which it would be folly to 
attempt competition. The very highest edu- 


| 
| 


his beard and hair cut by a woman barber, as 
she now submits to buy corsets of him! An- 


The arts and sci- | other auspicious omen of the present is the 


fact that old, college doors, which have been 
stoutly barred against Woman, are being eager- 
ly opened, and new institutions, like the Bos- 
ton University, are wide awake to make equal 
admission a feature of recommendation for pub- 


cation must be sought by our youth beyond | lic patronage and guarantee of popularity ; 


seas. This is no argument against furnishing 
the best we can at home for both sexes, The 
general public is a stay-at-home public, neces- 
sarily so. These are considerations drawn 
fiom a narrow view}of the relation of educa- 
tion to the needs of the people, considera- 
tions grounded in a solid utilitarianism that 
would seem to favor the widest possible dis- 
tribution of educational facilities. 

But it is yearly of more consequence to the 
nation that its highest minds of both sexes 
should receive their best development and 
polish, than that scores of mediocre intellects 
should be fed. It is of far more consequence 
that the best pupil in the school should have 
free course to run to the extent of her or his 
ability, than that all the rest should be goaded 
over half the course. This doctrine is exceed- 


ingly unpalatable to the republican stomach, | 
but whenever was wholesome truth relished by | 


the multitude ? The only logical or rather rea- 
sonable limit to the size of an institution, is its 


capacity of using economically all the means at | 


its disposal. So, the larger the better. And no 
more separate foundations for Fanny Noyes 
and her sex. FuLier-WALKeER. 


—_—— — 


What is the outlook of the Suffrage Reform 
as viewed from the late anniversary of the 


New England Association? The adverse ac- | 


tion of the Massachusetts Legislature regard- 
ing the question of impartial citizen suffrage 
might have been regarded by some of its mis- 
guided abettors as calculated to retard the 


proposed reform and throw the ranks of its | 
Per- | 


friends into confusion if not into panic. 
haps some of the advocates of the “Good old 
ways of the past’’ even hoped that this pes- 
tilent innovation had received its quietus, for 
the present, in New England. At least there 
was doubtless a secret expectation that the 
following Annual Meeting in May, would be- 
tray among the friends of Woman Suffrage 
great discouragement. 


But the gathering has taken place, and what | 


is the result? What was the aspect of affairs 
at the yearly mustering of forces? Was there 
a proposition to disband? Were the faces of 
the captains blanched with fear? Nothing of 


the kind. On the contrary, the proceedings | 


were such, as in the mind of every intelligent 
observer to justify the unanimous verdict; 
“Nothing daunted !” 

In the terse language of its distinguished 
President, the Convention said to all opposers 
of equality, whether in the Legislature or out 
of it, “We bring our little biil of rights, which 
you will have in the end to settle!” As the 
ancient Apostles of Christianity, after the be- 
trayal of their Master, bravely ‘“‘went every- 
where preaching the Word,” so these modern 


apostles of humanity, after this attempted | 


betrayal of their cause, unbesitatingly propose 
to gointo “every town, village and ward of 
New Eugland, to awaken public seutiment,” 
by preaching the words of this gospel of Equal- 


ity. 


We, who were not fortunate enough to be 
present, can nevertheless sev through the pub- 
lished reports, that the spirit of the nour was 
“Forward ;” and we therefore thank God and 
take courage. 


We are glad to notice no dimi- | For I think there 


| while fossilized regents of State Colleges are 
being compelled by Legislative authority to 
remove invidious ~estrictions against the equal 
education of the sexes. And if the late news- 
paper reports may be relied upon, even Pres- 
ident Grant recognizes the spirit of the Age 
by appointing a lady to high political office 
upon the Board of Immigration Commission- 
ers. Every friend of equal privileges has rea- 
| 8on to be hopeful. Mr. Hoar, in his able ar- 
gument said no truer thing than, “This is pre 
judice and not reason with which we are con- 
tending.” He was right, therefore, aud un- 
answerable, when he said, “There is not a 
thoughtful opponent of Woman Sufirage to be 
found who is not obliged to deny the doctrine 
which is affirmed in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in our National Constitution, anw 
in every bill of rights on the American Conti- 
nent, regarding the natural equality of human 
beings!” And might we not properly add 
that consistency would also require them to 
deny the second proposition of Miss Eastman 
| namely, that ‘Women are human beings ?” 
In fact, such audiences as assembled, and 
such words as were spoken in Tremont Tem- 
ple, wust show to all that the index hand up- 
| on the dial of Impartial Suffrage has not gone 
| down even fifteen degrees; aud that whatever 





| halting it has made is only for the fighting of 


a great batule of victory. Is there no signifi- 
cance to the politician in the fact that these 
| hosts have solemnly resolved to deploy into 
“every town, village and ward of New England. 
to promote the elevation of friends of Suffrage 
and defeat its opponents!” 

If there was a temporary legislative discom- 
fiture, does not this resolute marshaling of 
forces look something like a ‘‘Sheridan to the 
rescue ?”? Can any of the notorious one hun- 
dred and twenty-three Republicans doubt for 
| amoment that the voice of the entire Associ- 

ation, with its cohorts of followers, was couch- 

edin Mr. Blackwell’s unhesitant utterance 

that, ‘In future our candidate will be the man 
| who believes in and works for Woman Suf- 
| frage?” Smaller beginnings than this have 
| wrought great changes, and it is possible the 
prediction of Miss Eastman will prove true 
that the Massachusetts Legislature ‘‘will blush 
before the end of the century.” 
| It must be regarded as a shameful fact that 
the Legislature of Texas, (since the action of 
| her sister body in Massachusetts) has chosen 
to prohibit, rather than endorse a system of 
common schools! But the one is only a little 
| behind theother. Probably by the time Texas 
is ready for Common Schools, Massachusetts 
will be ready for Common Suffrage! And 
when that happy day arrives, doubtless, public 
opinion will pronounce the non-progressive 
acts of both the Southern andthe Northern 
| State equally uncivilized and barbaric. 

BENJAMIN AYER CHASE. 

Diamond Hill, R. L., 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


I hope that the advertisement of this noble 
institution for the examination of students for 
the undergraduate class in June, will be ob- 
served by the many women who have been 





| knocking at the dours of Harvard University 


are immense advantages 





—_—— 
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for women in the Boston University over Har- | 
vard; the principal of which I consider to be, | 


that the students will have nothing to do with 


with the strength of man, is necessary to p 
mote and secure the possibility of a perma- 


the college authorities, except as students; nent peace. 


and may enjoy all the advantages of home or 
at least private life, while receiving their uni- 
versity education, as is done at the universi- 
ties on the continent of Europe. Some uni- 
versities with Dormitories and Commons 
Table are necessary, to meet the exigencies of 
students from the country towns and distant 
places, where there are no advantages of libra- 
ries, scientific collections, &c.; but Boston 
has these to a greater degree than Cambridge, 
the Free Library being larger, and in every 
way superior to the libraries of Cambridge. 
The Boston University, which has been felt 
as a desideratum for many years by some of 
the most cultivated graduates of Uarvard it- 
self, in order that young men might not be 
taken from the social) circle of home till their 
graduation, has begun well. It was an excel- 
lent omen that the College of Music was the 
first it established, or at least was second only 
to the Theological College, and that the Law 
College took at once so high a stand. The 
liberality of its plans with respect to its 
medical colleges, are in keeping ; and its pro- 


Of the “Mother’s Day” in New Haven, as 
| kept in the First Universalist Church, of 
' which Mrs. Hanaford is pastor, we have re- 


ceived, as yet, no description, the promised pa- | 


pers containing the published accounts having 
| probably been delayed en route. Judging from 
| the inviting programme, tastefully printed in 
| colors, of which a copy has come to hand, 
| the oceasion must have been exceedingly at- 
tractive. 
| The report of the morning meeting in Phil- 
| adelphia, presided over by Mrs. Caroline H. 
Spear, occupies nearly two columns of the 
“Bulletin.’ The meeting was opened by 
prayer, after which a hymn entitled “The Old 
| Peace Ground,” was sung. Letters were read 
from different persons, including among oth- 
er eminent friends of peace, Frederic Passy 
and Henry Bellaire, of Paris, Mrs. Howe, 
John Besson and Hon. Wm. Darlington. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. Spear, Alfred 
| Love, Rev. Mr. Bowles, Mrs. Bowles and oth- 
| ers, At the evening session Mrs. Francis S. 
W. Harper recited an original poem and Mrs, 


| 
| 
| 


Resolved, That the codperation of the ten- | any part of Illinois. 
derness aud conscientiousness of Woman | tive to the election or appointment of women 
ro- 


| 
| 


The law of Illinois rela- 


| to be ebbing, the great State of Illinois abol- | exercises were opened with an introductory 


as school officers takes effect July 1, and at | 


that time all distinctions of or on account of 
sex, so far as eligibility to any school office 
in the State is concerned, will cease to exist. 


It is stated that an enthusias:ic rebel from 
Alexandria, Va., will soon start for Bunker 
Hill, whence he will seek to journey through 


| 


ishes educational distinctions of sex. 


“The Patrons of Industry,” is the name of | 
a new secret society which has sprung into ex- 


| istence in the West in opposition to railroad and 


| corporate monopolies. It already numbers many | 
wae vd 7 y| ment successful beyond all reasonable expec- 


| the Northern States with an unfurled Confed- | 
erate flag. We hope he will not be interrupt- | 


| 


} 
| 


visions for women trustees as well as women | Robbins read an essay on Peace. Mr. Alfred 
students in the undergraduate course, leaves | H, Love read an exposition of sentiments of | 
nothing further to be desired. | the Woman’s Festival for Universal Peace, 
We understand that the students may pre- | which, after a lively debate, was adopted. 
sent themselves in June, in order that a suf- In New Bedford the meeting, which was 
ficient corps of teachers may certainly be pro- | held in City Hall, was under the superintend- 
vided to meet the demand for :nstructior. | ence of the “Women’s Christian Associa- 
The time between the first and second exam- | tion.” The exercises consisted of prayer, 
inations may be very desirable in order to | yeading of Scripture, singing, and addresses 
amend the qualification of the candidate when by able speakers. Among those whose fitly, 
| 
] 


it may not be complete. I understand that | sn0ken words contributed to the interest and | 
the accomplished professor of Modern Langua- | yajue of the occasion were Daniel Ricketson, | 
ges of the Washington University at St. Louis, | who presented a series of timely resolutions, | 
who has prepared many students for Ox- | afterwards adopted; Judge Pitnfan, who un- 
ford and Cambridge, in Latin and Greek as | derstood the meeting to be held specially in 
well as Modern Languages, will be in the city the interests of peace between the nations, 
or its vicinity as usual in the Summer, and | and discoursed of war as a “relic of barbar- 
will be availabie for coaching, (as the slang | ism,” for which a substitute is yet to be found; 


phrase of the boys is), both in languages and S. H. Morse, who spoke of peace in its broad- | 





science. The university ought to secure him | 
as a permanent professor. E. P. P. 


_— ———_ —_——__—— 


THINGS WHICH MAKE FOR PEACE. 


The exercises of the Woman’s Peace Fes- 
tival held in different places on the 2nd of 
June were of an interesting and varied char- 
acter, as will be seen from the following brief 
resumé of the reports which have reached us. 

In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., an organization 
was formed having for its president Amanda 
Deyo. Addresses were made by Mrs. L. D. 
Blake, of New York City, Mrs. 8, M. C. Per- 
kins, of Cooperstewn, and Mrs. Deyo. 
Temperance choir helped enliven the occasion 
by their songs. The two sessions were well 
attended. 

Of the celebration of the day by the Brook- 
lyn Woman’s Club, an account has been for- 
warded to the JOURNAL by Mrs. Ford, which 
will be seen in another column. 

At Nantucket,through the exertions of Anna 
Gardne?, a few faithful ones met in a private 
parlor, elected officers, drew up, discussed and 
adopted resolutions, denouncing war as in the 
highest degree demoralizing, and eulogizing 
peace as the “first condition of individual and 
national progress and prosperity.” It was 
voted that a letter be sent by the Secretary to 
Mrs. Howe, expressive of heartfelt sympathy 
with her efforts to enlist the co-operation of 
women in building up the kingdom of God on 
earth. 

Mary F. Davis writes from Orange, N. J., 
that ‘‘birds and flowers united with speech 
and song in making the meeting a precious 
and beautiful festival.” 


The | 


for the establishment of an International Con- 
| gress, and Rachel S. Howland, who read an 
| epistle from the New England Women’s Year- 
| ly Meeting of Friends. 

The proceedings of the Festival were scarce- 
| ly atan endin Boston when Mrs. Howe re- 
| ceived from Mme. Léontias of Constantinople 
| a letter stating that sbe intended to observe 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


A woman’s printing company is to be or- 
ganized in St. Louis. 

A dollar each week will, with compound in- 
terest at ten per cent., amount in seven years 
to 3640. 


ously contemplating the project of founding a 
Home for the Friendless in that city. 


Henry Ward Beecher preached to a crowded 
houes in Park Street church last Sunday, 
again in Cambridge in the evening. 


| Gov. Dix has signed the temperance bill 
passed by the N. Y. Legislature shortly before 
its adjournment, providing for the recovery of 
damages from liquor-sellers. 


Prof. Agassiz has already received apptica- 
tions from one-third more students for admis- 
sion to his School of Natural History on Peni- 
kese Island than can be accommodated. 


Emily Faithfull in her “Letter from Ameri- 
ca,” to the “ Victoria Magazine,” says the“ Gol- 
den Age is a paper more widely quoted, and 
abused, than any paperin America.” This is 





In Chicago, a gathering small in point of 
numbers, but great in intensity of purpose, and 


weighty with earnest thought, was held in the ones 


evening atthe lecture-room of the Christian 
Union, Rev. Dr. Haven presiding. Mrs. Dog- 


gett spoke in explanation of Mrs. Howe’s circu- | 


lar. Excellent addresses were made by Rey. 
C. W. Wendte, pastor of the Fourth Unitarian 
Church, Mr. Thomas Phillips and others. A 
committee of five, consisting of Mrs. Doggett, 
Mrs. Mott, Mrs. Wendte, Mr. Phillips and Dr. 
Tlaven, was appointed to consider the expedi- 
ency of organizing a Peace Society in Chicago. 
In New York City Sorosis called its liter- 
ary, musical and elocutionary talent into re- 
quisition, and reports for the 2nd of June “a 
charming day’s work.” To this Mrs. Croly | 
contributed an essay on the methods of inspir- | 
ing peace in the minds of coming generations; 
Mrs, Wilbour, one on “Christ’s Peace, Nation- 
al Peace and Arbitration as opposed to War ;” 
Mrs. Mervin, an essay on the “Influence of Mu- 
sic upon the moral and peaceful instincts of hu- | 
man nature ;” Misses Frost and Conant, recit- 
ed appropriate poems; Rev. Phebe A. Hana- 
ford sent a paper called “Leaves from Geth- 
semane,” and Prof. Maria Mitchell, a letter | 
touching on the Higher Education of Woman. 
A discussion on the question “How may wo- 
men assist in influencing governments to pro- 
mote perpetual peace among nations?” was | 
participated in by Mrs. Hopper, Mrs. Powell | 
and others, 
In New York a meeting was also held at | 
the residence of Mrs. Lozier, at which were | 
passed a series of good resolutions among 
which was the following: 


| 


| news to people here. 


A strongly-marked portrait bust of Carl Zer- 
, from the chisel of Miss Dora Abbott, at- 


| tracts much attention and commendation at 


Williams & Everett’s, The artist has faith- 
fully portrayed the modest and popular con- 
ductor. 

A young girl who has been traveling out 
West as drummer fora wholesale grocery house 
of Boston has just been discharged by her em- 
ployers, because she induced the retail dealers 
to order more goods than they were able to 
dispose of or pay for. 

Not true. The wholesale grocers of Boston 
would like to employ any number of such effi- 


' cient saleswomen, and pay them well. 


er meanings, Rev. Wm. J. Petter, who argued 


ed and suggest that he shall everywhere be 
received with a general discharge of—pop- 
guns, 

The New England Woman’s Club discussed 
the subject of “Dress Reform” last Monday, up- 


to consider the subject. Mrs. Woolson made 
a capital report, which will appear in the Wo- 


| MAN’S JOURNAL next week. The conserva- 


which ensued. 
An English letter says: “Fifteen hundred 


competitive examination for eleven vacancies 
among the clerkships of the London (England) 
Post Offices, and 1000 of these unfortunates 
were actually examined.” 
tion of the necessity of wider diversity of femi- 


What a demonstra- 


| nine occupations is this! 


Franklin County Woman Suffrage Associa- 


H. | Young women lately presented themselves for | 


| Presidents—Mrs. A. C. Parsons, Northfield, 


An article in the Country Gentleman, writ- | 
ten by Mrs. Sophia O.Johnson, of Bath, N. H., | 


—one of the best as well as most prolific writ- 
ersof the country on home and agricultural 
topics,—is going the rounds of the papers cred- 
ited to “Dr.” S. O. Johnson. This shows the 
inconvenience of signing with initials which do 
not indicate the sex of the writer. 


The meanest man we have heard of yet is 
the one who borrowed money of his wife to 


“look up business” in Indiana, and there ob- | 


tained a divorce and remarried, the wife not 
dreaming of his infidelity until some time 
afterward, Not only this, but he made anoth- 
er call upon her for money during a visit East, 
before she learned what had taken place. Al- 
though not belonging here, the parties are 


| well known in Greenfield, Mass. 


The Ohio Republican State Convention has 
announced “that we cordially welcome to 
our shores the oppressed of all countries, and 
remembering with pleasure that adopted fel- 


2 ‘ J | eligible to our highest office, but we have three | 
on the report ot a speciai committee appointed | otigibte to — 2 : 7 


‘ é “ag 2 . _ | consecrated and blessed by a woman’s hands. 
tive view seemed to prevail in the discussion | 


hundred thousand members, and controls the 
elections of Illinois and other States. It ad- 
mits women to membership and office in 
the “Granges.” One of the highest officers in 
the new Order says: 

We must have women with us everywhere ; 
Suffrage for women is coming ; we have the cer- 
tain means of knowing that which you and the 
press cannot find out; we have taken a broad 


Woman her true place. We not only make her 


places which only a woman can fill. You | 
may call it the poetry of our Order, but it is | 
a part of the foundation, as well as a principle, | 
for no personcan become a member until 


On Thursday, the annual meeting of the 


tion was held in Franklin Hall, and the follow- 
ing officers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent—S. D. Bardwell, Shelburne Falls; Vice 





address by Miss Collins, and consisted of piano 
solos, songs, violin duets, lumorous speeches 
and select readings from the works of the pop- 
ular author whose death was celebrated. The 
attendance was quite large and the entertain- 


tation, and for the conception of the idea and 
its accomplishment Miss Collins merited and 
received the thanks of many ladies and gen- 


| tlemen, who believe with her that when he 


died Dickens only began to live. 
The Boston correspondent of the Worces- 
ter Spy, in a pleasant letter from New Bruns- 


| stride in the world’s progress; we have given | wick, says among other things, of the Legis- 


lative Library : 

“The one show bovuk is a splendid set of 
Audubon’s birds, which has been much 
used, but carefully preserved from injury, and 
then they have in white and gold a life of the 
prince consort, with these words written by 
the queen on the fly-leat, ‘Presented to the 
government of New Brunswick, in memory 
of ber great and good husband, by his bro 
ken-heartec widow, VictoriaRg.’ They have 
a presentation copy of the queen’s other book, 
with her autograph, but that was not so inter- 
esting. There was something straugely 
touching in the picture in that little book and 
those sad words called up the picture of 


Mrs. Josiah Pratt, Shelburne Falls, Hon. Whit- | a great and powerful queen, forgetting her sov- 


ing Griswold, Greenfield, Mrs. H. A. Andrews, 
Conway, Seymour Rockwell, Montague. Cor- 
responding Sec.—Emily W. Dana, Greenfield : 
Recording Sec.—Warner Johnson, Greenfield ; 
Executive Committee—Saml. D. Bardwell, 
Mrs, Linus Yale, Shelburne Falls, Rev. David 
Cronyn, Montague, Martha J. Pratt, Deerfield, 
Warner Johnson, Fannie E. Moody, H. A. 
Buddington, Greenfield, Miss E. A. Billings, 
South Deerfield, Rev. E. M. Coffin, Orange, 
Rev. Mr. Bassett, Warwick. S. D. Bardwell 
made a spirited address. 

(Speaking of the Walworth family, the New 
York Evening Post says) “Had the question been 
asked of the generation just passing away 
whom, of all the public men of their time in 
this city, would they signalize as the man most 
noted for all the Christian graces, for invari- 


| able sweetness of temper, for the largest be- 


nevolence, for the most tender compassion, for 


the most scrupulous regard for all the rights of 


other people, for a sense of justice as searching 
as the sunlight, and for a long life in which all 
human passion was subdued to a rigid sense 


of duty, the answer would most frequently have | 


been—Chancellor Walworth. It is the grand- 


| son of this man who deliberately kills his 


| low-citizens have always proved loyal to the | 
flag of the Republic, we favor such modifica- | 

| tion of the Naturalization laws as to material- | 

| ly shorten the time of probation before vot- 


The ladies of Fort Wayne, Ind., are seri- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| 


} 


The Boston Journa/ informs us that a bevy | 


of young ladies belonging to this city, are 


sketching at Cohasset under charge of their | 


teacher. They make the Black Rock House 
their headquarters. They are having what 
might be called “a good time.” 


On Friday, propositions were presented in 


Pratt, to strike the word ‘“‘male’”’ out of the con- 
stitution and by Mr. Don to provide for uni- 
versal suffrage. ‘This is an encouraging symp- 
tom at this early period of the Convention. 
“Four of the “weak sisters’ appeared at the 


police headquarters to satisfy the demands of 
the law for an infraction of its statutes, when 


| the Constitutional Convention of Ohio by Mr. | 


ing.” And yet every American woman is 
excluded. Shame on such political inconsis- 
tency! 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore delivered the address 


father.” 

Yes, but the surname tells only one side of 
the story. The young man who has shot his 
father has only one quarter of his grandfather's 
blood in his veins. The son of Chancellor 


Walworth inherited one-half of his traits from | 


his mother. This grandson is three-fourths of 
him not Wallworth, but comes from ancesters 


| on the maternal sideg 


at the Memorial Service on Decoration day in | 


the town of Malden, Mass. The attendance 


was very large, the interest very great, and | 


the applause such as showed that the obliga- 
tions of the soldiers to the loyal women of 


America, are fully understood, at least in Mal- | 


den. 


We regret that no report was made. 


The nett results of bogus liquor prohibition in 
Boston are summed up in the records of Judge 
Churchill’s police court. During the thirty 
days of the nominal operation of the law, 843, 
commitments for drunkenness have been made 
in this court alone; the largest number ever 
reported in asimilar period in Boston. It is 


time the law was enforced. As it stands, it | 


means free trade in liquor, and public dis- 
regard of Law, which are doubly demoralizing. 


be held responsible. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the 


Mrs. Livermore’s part in the Sanitary | 
| Commission was so conspicuous that her ad- 
and | dress had a peculiar and historic significance. | 


“Index Association,” held at Toledo, Ohio, | 


June 7th, seems to have resulted in a complete 
victory for Mr. Abbot, the editor. Out of 
607 votes cast for directors, he received 573, 
while his assailant, Mr. Butts, who had an- 
nounced himself as candidate for re-election, 
did not receive a single one. The Association 


also voted (Mr. Butts alone dissenting,) an ex- | same time to set the Councila good example 


pression of entire confidence in Mr. Abbot, and 
of desire that he shculd be reinstated as editor, 
which has since been done, 


The Governor of Mexico has arrested a 


| under the new law. 


number of monks and nuns, on the charge of | 


improper relations with each other in the pri- 
vate houses wiere they have lived as religious 
communities since the abolishment of convents. 
The nuns have been released, but the monks 
have been held for punishment. 


This is a refreshing novelty on the part of the 
Mexican authorities. In Boston, the men 
would have been released, the women would 
have been held for punishment and Dr. Jarvis 


| Messrs. Scott and Wasson. 


Miss E. E. Newman, of Andover, Massa- | 


chusetts, a lady of fine culture and theologi- 
cal training, bas been working for some time 
as a missionary in Missouri. Wishing to doa 
similar service in Illinois she applied to the 
Chicago (Orthodox Congregational) Associa- 
tion for license. 


amination being under discussion, an amend- | 
ment was offered “that it is not expedient to 
proceed to the examination of the candidate.”’ 
This was voted down by a majority of one, | 
thus sustaining the original motion, which | 
after long discussion, was laid on the table till 

the Fall meeting, when the question, “Ought 
women to be admitted to the ministry?” will | 
be discussed. “It strikes us,” remarks the Jn- | 
dependent, “that neither men nor women } 


should be admitted tothe ministry on the 


‘ i» 99 
The Governor and State Commissioners should and gifts for the work. 


At the last meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion, of Toledo, Ohio, in nominating four trus- | 
tees, the attention of the members was called | 
to the voluntary resolution passed by them not 
long since, declaring that the Board were de- | 
sirous that women should be associated in the | 
new Board of Library Trustees, and it was | 
suggested thatas tne Board of Education were | 
to nominate four, they had a good opportunity | 
to redeem their voluntary promise, and at the 


} 
| 
| ground of their sex, but of their competency | 
| 


as totheother four. There was no trouble 
about eligibility, as “persons” were eligible 
It was conceded that W. | 
H. Seott and R, F. Wasson were to be two of 
the four nominees; but the members of the 
Board proceeded to an informal ballot. One 
ballot was cast for two ladies, all others, how- 
ever, were for men; showing a majority for 
Messrs. Cone and Dodd of the Board, and | 


A resolution was 


| then adopted, sending the names of these four | 


would have found a new proof that women sur- | 


pass men in crimes indicating sensuality. 


An act to regulate the Illinois Industrial 
University, and to make appropriations there- 
for takes effect July 1, 1873 Section six is as 
follows : ’ 

All pupils attending the said University 
shall be taught, and shall study, such branch- 
es of learning as are related to agriculture and 


| the mechanic arts, and as are adapted to pro- 


they were assessed the usual fee of $100 each.” | 


Sosays the Salt Lake Tribune. But where 
werethe weak brothers, and why were they 
not fined also? Is this justice ? 


Women can now be elected school officers in 


mote the liberal and practical education of the 


| industrial classes in the several pursuits and 


| professions of life without excluding other 


| 


! 


scientific and classical studies, and including, 
for all male students, military tactics. 


Thus while Pres. Eliot says “the tide seems 


} 
| 


| 
| 


| 


gentlemen tothe council as nominees. With | 
a modest appreciation of their own fitness | 
Messrs. Cone and Dodd voted tor themselves. 


The anniversary of the death of the great | 
novelist, which occurred three years ago, was 
appropriately observed last week at Boffin’s 
Bower, No. 815 Washington Street, where the | 
memory of Mr. Dickens is most sacredly re- | 
garded. Through the efforts of Miss Jennie 
Collins, the moving spirit of the institution, 
the Bower was made exceedingly attractive 
with roses, lilies, flowers and evergreens, 
formed into boquets, and wreaths depending 
from the gas-fixtures and surrounding the pic- 
tures upon the walls, the portrait of Dickens 
appearing conspicuously among therest. ‘The 





Those who knew her testi- | 
fied to her homiletical as well as literary abil- | 
ity. The motion that she be admitted to ex- | 


ereignty, forgetting her state, and only asking 
| sympathy from her people, even in the re- 
mote provinces of her empire, as ‘a broken- 
| : ’ . A 
| hearted widow.’ Even the Rg. after Ler 
| name was so indistinct that I could not read 
| it; it seemed as if in her grief she shrank 
| from her title of Regina as a mockery; but in 


| her other autograph it was clear and firm. 
| These books are kept locked up with a few 
| valuable medals, but were freely shown te 
us.”’ 


Mr. Smalley, the London agent of the 
Tribune, gives in a recent letter to that jour- 
nal some interesting reminiscences of the late 
John Stuart Mill. ‘‘As a talker,” says Mr. 
S., he had a manner of his own. Talker, in 
common dinner-table sense, he was not. He 
seldom told a story for the sake of telling 
nor kept a store of frivolous anecdotes to be 
produced tor the mere amusement of listen- 
ers. Nor would he talk to everybody. On 
subjects that interested him and with the 
people of the right sort he would pour out in 
profusion his stores of information. Among 
all the men whom I have met in England 1 
remember but two who were in any degree 
comparable to him in the variety and fluent 
accuracy of his knowledge. These two were 
men extremely unlike him and unlike each 
other—Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Gladstone. But 
they had this quality in common. He would 
meet men on their own ground if they were 
Worth meeting, and they generally found him 
| Stronger than they were themselves in their 
| own specialty. The play of bis mind was not 
less remarkable than the fullness of it. He 
liked radical houses, naturally enough, and 
he could be seen at his best at Mr. Taylors 
| or Sir Charles Dilke’s.” 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 


IMPROVEMENTS. 
Whichever way we turn our eyes, 
We see improvements have been made ; 
Each seeking by some new device 
“To cast all others in the shade ; 
In commerce and mechanics tov, 
Great changes a few years do show ; 
Things which our fathers never knew, 
Nor dreamed of fifty years ago. 
See what improvements at FeENnNo’s, 
Where Boys can buy 4 “SUIT COMPLETE’ 
Of handsome seasonable “CLOTHES,” 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


Buchan’s Disinfecting Soap kills roaches 
vermin and allinseects which harbor in the house or 
stable, and rids dogs of fleas. Never fails, Chem- 
ists, physicians, editors, endorse these goods as the 
best preventives and disinfectants made. Sold by 
druggists. Diiferent varieties of these soaps for 
laundry, toilet lentai, shaving, .wedicine and disinfect- 


ing purposes. 


The large and extensive variety of Buchan’s 
Carbolic Soaps should be seen and examined by 
all classes, especially merchants and business men, all 
medicsl gentlemen and others, where the interesting, 
instructive and useful information, so freely given, is 


often worth much to all. Call on the druggists for 


circular. Different varieties of these soaps for laun- 
| dry, toilet, deutal, shaving, medicinal and disinfeet. 
ing purposes, 

No household does well to be without so valuable a 
preparation as Flagg’s Instant Relief Much 
needless pain is often borne by sufferers by careless- 
ness On the part of those Whose duty it is to tiad out, 

| remember, and better still keep at hand those stan- 
| dard remedies which science has given to suffering 


luinanity All pain of whatever nature and from 
whatever cause, [rom a severe fever to a simple head- 


whe, is cured by the Lnstant Reliet, 


Nervous and Sick Headaches. [| almost 
prodaced by de- 
and liver disease. 
suffer from these «is- 


every instance these diseases are 
rangement of the digestive organs 
Rarely indeed, would any one 
eases, if they kept their bowels regular and digestion 
gooi by proper attention to the liver, which is the 
ureat governor of these Thiscan be done 
by taking Dr. Vierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
1ix Pleasant Purgative Pel- 


functions. 


with small daily doses of | 
lets; 
by purifying 
removing the cause of those diseases. 


they re-establish the action of the liver, there- 


and enriching the blood, aud effectually 





Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer.—Aiter a 
thorough trial by innumerable living witnesses has 
proved itself to be the medicine of the age. Al- 
though there have been many medical preparations 
brought before the public since the first introduction 
of Perry Davis’ VEGETABLE PAIN-KILLER, and 
large amounts expended in their introduction, the 
Pain Killer has continued to steadily advance in the 
estimation of the world as the best family medicine 
ever introduced. 
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POETRY. 
{For the Woman’s Journal.]} 
THE SOLDIER’S VIOLETS. 
BY ELLEN E. MILES. 
{A bunch of violets came into my possession on 
Decoration Day, which was picked by a lady 75 years 


old. “for some soldier's grave.” They suggested the 
following lines, which: I lovingly dedicate.) 
TO MY MOTHER, 
An aged woman, on whose brow the frost 
Of seventy weary winters left their trace, 
Climbed up a rugged mountain path to pluck 
A few bright violets, which had lingered there, 
*Mid gayer flowers that deck the lap of spring. 
As one by one, she plucked the tender things, 
Her thin lips moved, and io her faded eye 
‘Trembled a tear, which glistened like the dew 
Which lay upon each flower, and spire of green, 
‘That decked the verdant vale and upland hight. 
*‘My cherished one lies uot,” said she, 
***Neath granite piie, nor verdant sod; 
For on the dark tempestuous sea, 
His ravsomed spirit went to God. 
“IT cannot place upon his tomb 
This offering, when the day is done, 
I only pluck the fragrant bloom, 
In memory of some motiier’sson, 
“Who answered to his country’s call, 
And fell a martyr in the strife— 
A willing martyr—yielding all, 
E’en like our Christ—his precious life. 
“But, in that day which comes to all, 
Mother and son again shall meet; 
We'll patient wait the Master’s call, 
Casting our burden at his feet.” 
Drying the tear that lingered on her cheek, 
The aged saint retraced her tottering steps, 
And laid her floral offering on the shrine 
Of sweet affection, and most holy love. 
I gather up the fading, tender things, 
And twine them in a wreath, to place above 
The pictured brow of one whose soft blue eye 
Grew heavy with the weight of tears, as he 
Uttered ‘‘good bye,” girding his armor on, 
To battle for his country’s weal. He fell 
A heroin a bloody fray! And now, 
Dear aged friend, thy flowers of azure hue, 
Shall emblems be of that unceasing love, 
Which shall endure through the eternal years. 
—New Haven, Ct. 





SONG. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


We sail toward evening’s lonely star, 
‘That trembles in the tender blue; 
One single cloud, a dusky bar, 
Burnt with dull carmine through and through, 
Slow smouldering in the summer sky, 
Lies low along the fading west; 
How sweet to watch its splendors die, 
Wave-cradled thus, and wind-caressed! 


The soft breeze freshens; leaps the spray 
To kiss our cheeks with sudden cheer. 
Upon the dark edge of the bay 
Lighthouses kindle far and near, 
And through the warm deeps of the sky 
Steal faint star-clusters, while we rest 
In deep refreshment, thou and I, 
Wave-cradled thus, and wind-caressed, 
How like a dream are earth and heaven, 
Star beam and darkness, sky and sea; 
Thy face, pale in the shadowy eveu, 
Thy quiet eyes that gaze on me! 
O realize the moment’s charm, 
Thou dearest! Weare at life’s best, 
Folded in God’s encircling arm, 
Wave-cradled thus, and wind-caressed ! 





“TEACH THE WOMEN TO SAVE.” 


BY KATE TRUE. 





“Probably not one Woman in ten knows how much 
are the expenditures of herself and family.”—Zv- 
change. 

Good business isn’t it, but who'll do the 
teaching? As a woman who understands the 


| cheap dressmaker for a day, in reconstructing | sleeping room opening from it, a large, airy | his wife’s money as his own.” 
. | it, we distinctly remember how sweetly our | dressing room, and most complete bath room | have heard something about too many bou- 


“him” complimented us on our skil! and taste, 
| and removed from his precious lips a twenty- 
five cent cigar in order todoso. We further 

remember the appearance of a large dog on or 
| about this time, and when we suggested to 


| Adolphus that dog-keeping was expensive, he 
| greeted us with the assurance that “Brown of- 
fered fifty for him, but he gave a trifle more. 
| “You see, my dear, he is the only one of the 
| kind in town, a splendid hunter, you know.”’ 

I could not see wherein we were to benefit 
by these admirable qualities, as Adolphus 
never cares to hunt and I seldom leave town, 
for the money never holds out until August, 
although I have made over my own stockings 
for the girls and their father’s for the boys 
every season, to say nothing of tipping upside 
down and inside out an old bandbox of finery 
which I possessed when I was married, and 
have made trot out on parade every Spring 
and Fall to eke out the family millinery and 
dressmaking. To be sure, Adolphus has a 
Spring hat andaSummer hat, a Fall hat and a 
Winter hat, as I know to my sorrow, for all of 
the present supply with a portion of last year’s 
are pretty sure to be lying about loose. I think 
it was only last week he gave a “ten dollar 
soft felt” to Mike who digs up the four by five 
piece of earth we cail our garden. Isaid some- 
thing about its being made over, but Adolphus 
laughed at me, so I took down the old black 
straw I have worn five seasons, and after wet- 
ting it a little and pressing it with a flat iron, 
I made it look very well and something the 
shape of a new one my old schoo! friend Mary 
has just brought home from Paris. I found 
some velvet in the old bandbox, which looked 
remarkably well after I steamed and brushed 
it, and with a flower from one of my bridal 
bonnets, saved with care, and a veil from the 
Winter one, it really is “‘quite stylish.’’ Ishow- 
ed it to Adolphus when he came in, and told 
him it had not cost an outlay of even one cent; 
that seemed to please him, and he showed me 
a new pair of sleeve buttons he had bought of 
his friend Brown. “He offered them less than 
cost and my old ones are getting shabby.” 
They were beauties, and I said so, and only 
fifteen dollars! 

I did feel a little sad a few days after, when 
one of the boys said my old hat was solemn 
enough for grandma, and asked me why I 
didn’t have pretty new things like Mary? I 
went down to see Mary a little while after. 
She has a lovely home and a wealthy husband, 
and I enjoy seeing her in it, for the school 
friendship is stronger than ever, since babies 
have come and gone in both homes. 

I found Mary in the nursery playing with 
the children, but she left tgem and went with 
me to the library, for she said in her old kind 
way, “you need rest and quiet now, and one 
house full of little folks is quite enough for 
you.” Mary was mending a little waist for 
one of her children, and I asked her wonder- 
ingly why she did not give that away, and 
have her seamstress make new. “It will be one 
of my delights in Heaven,” I added, “‘to be free 
from mending.” 

“You dear child,” she said, “I must draw 
the line somewhere. Since James retired 
from business, I kuow exactly how much our 
income is, and if I were to rush into the best 
of everything at all times, as men do, he would 
soon find himself compelled to resume his 
work, and his health is not good, you know. 





entire process of saving, with all its manifold | 
twistings, turnings and worries, I protest in | 
behalf of my sisters against this ever recurring | 
text with its endless sermons. Who ever said | 
“teach aman tosave?” Who ever questioned | 
ason of Adam about “that five dollar bill in | 
his pocket book,” and added “how in the world 
do you get rid of money so soon ?” 

Wouldn’t you like to see the aforesaid son 
when he replied, especially if he were about 
ten minutes past his twenty-first year? The 
newspapers keep on it continually: in the 
North, South, East and West, they parade 
sly little sermons on “the economical house- 
wife” by the side of a flaming account of the 
“great supper of the B. B. Club,” or an appeaj 
to the ladies from some Young Men’s Union. 
Beardless boys talk soberly of women’s extray. 
agance, catching tone from the old greybeards 
who know better, and bave stated over and 
over again in private, “they would not be worth 
a dollar but for their prudent wives,” I don’t 
know how to explain the conduct of these men; 
like the actor who played lame for years, they 
have acquired a twist and cannot walk proper 
ly, the limp hangs on. It is an inherited taint. 
too; you seé I am determined to say the best 
I can for them, and perhaps the poor things do 
try to overcome it and can’t. Adam is to 


blame; he was the first great sneak and gave 


us the first illustration of the ‘‘protecting pow- 
er of man,” when he did wrong and excused 


“You see the wealthiest must manage, or 
the principal will be expended as well as the 
interest, and James does not understand savy- 
ing; men never do, they talk of it, but never 
practise it, and thus it comes to pass that my 
husband gets whatever pleases him whenever 
he likes, and I purchase such things for my- 
self as I can, after the children have been pro- 
vided for. When the girls have everything 
new, I remodel, and James never knows any- 
thing about it. When we were abroad we 
bought many things remarkably cheap, but I 
never exceed a given sum for personal expend- 
itures, for I hold it to be a duty to give as freely 
as possible to charitable institutions.” 

. “Mary,” said I, “‘what do you think about 
women’s saving ?” 

“I think,” she answered, “if it were not for 
the many good saving wives in America, a few 
vain women and many proud men would ruin 
us. Ifa man loves his wife, he wishes her to 
make a good appearance, and half the women 
of our acquaintance who dress richly, do so to 
please their husbands.” 

“I know,” said I, “when I am shopping with 
any of our friends, we generally purchase dur- 
able and good articles, and after we grow 
weary we usually lunch as cheaply as possible, 
but when Adolphus or one of the boys goes 
with me, they turn up their noses at the quiet 
dining room and insist on the best of every- 
thing at Parker’s. It is very pleasant and 





himself by blaming Eve. She took it meekly 
no doubt, and that is the trouble with most of 
us,—we have taken lectures on our extray- 
agance so long, we have about decided that 
every financial crisis is due entirely to our 
owning one solitary black silk dress, the price 
of which falls far celow the amount paid for 
either of the three overcoats uow hanging in 
the next room. 


In fact, when we gave it—the silk, we mean, | 


—its last refreshing bath of vinegar and water, 
and spent an entire week, with the aid of a 


nice, of course, but somehow I think part of 
the money spent in the dinner would do more 
good in a nice book for the children, or help to 
pay for Sue’s music lessons.” 

Mary proposed our going to call upon an 
old friend, and just as we were putting on our 
things, James came in. “Do you meanto say 
you have not seen my improvements ?” he said 
to me after our first greeting. 

“Come up stairs at once.” 

We obeyed, and soon looked upon a suite of 
rooms fit for a king. A luxurious study, a 





beyond. ‘All the modern appliances were 
there, from the costly lounging chair and cabi- 
net to the latest dentifrice and perfumery. Mir- 


rors of all shapes and sizes; coats of many | 


colors; an array of neckties large enough for 
a first class bow window; boots and slippers 
in wonderful order; fishing tackle, guns and 


ammunition on a quaint looking sporting table, | 


brushes of all sorts, and gloves enough for a life- 
time. I think I never saw so odd an expres- 
sion on a man’s face as my friend’s wore, when 
I asked him a simple question after our sur- 
vey. He had just shown me his private side- 
board and an elegant liquor case, also some 
boxes of cigars and sundry imported knick- 
knacks and as he stood leaning carelessly on 
his mantel with a satisfied expression upon his 
face, he said with his old time confidence— 

“And now what think you these rooms have 
cost me ?” 

I was silent. 

“Just five thousand dollars,” he said, “and 
the fitting up has been the best part of-it.” 

“These rooms are all for you,” I said, 
“where, pray, is Mary’s five thousand dollars’ 
worth of creature comforts? You can shut 
yourself up here away from care or noise, but 
where is the quiet resting place for the wife 
and mother ?” 

After a pause, he gave the usual manish re- 
ply, “All I have is hers, you know.’’ 

“The cigars, brandy, smoking coats and the 
‘changes of raiment fine and fair?’ I asked 
with a smile. 

And now what think you “truthful James” 
did? He walked across the elegant room, and 
put his arm tenderly about his wife. ‘Mollie, 
dear,” said he, “if you have not everything in 
the world you want, say the word; all the traps 
on earth would be useless without you.” 

Of course she smiled and thanked him, and 
would cut out her tongue sooner than tell him 
she would be compelled to use some self-denial 
in order to make the five thousand dollars come 
easy. 

She only smiled and re-trimmed her velvet 
cloak, and decided quite suddenly not to go 
again to Europe when her boy went out to 
school. Some trifling excuse about the chil- 
dren satisfied him, as well as the little world 
around them, and the rich woman saved, Who 
taught her ? 

Well, Mary and I called on our friend and 
on our way there she said to me, “You see how 
it is, he worships me, and I, although fully 
conscious that it is not quite right or just for 
one partner in the matrimonial firm to use 
so much wealth for individual pleasure, do not 
like to disturb the harmony of home by my 
fears or fancies. I do have some scruples 
about the equality where my boys are con- 
cerned, and I sometimes fear I am letting pres- 
ent quiet stifle duty. Here is Blake, our old 
friend, Lucy’s husband, he does the same thing 
in a smaller way. Days in Boston—days! 
hours I mean, from nine until three, then home 
to a nice dinner of her preparing, although he 
has doubtless dined with friends in the city, a 
short drive with his family and ‘don’t sit up for 
me, dear,’ and away he goes to the Club and 
plays billiards. Why, my dear, she twists and 
turns to keep up a decent appearance, and he 
spends more in one week on self in eating, 
drinking, and dress, than she does for one en- 
tire year. Now my dear, what are such wo- 
men to do?” 

“Save,” said I. 

“Save!” she exclaimed, with a toss of her 
handsome head. “I grow vexed when I hear 
it. Do you suppose a woman with ordinary 
intelligence cannot feel and see these things ? 
With a him of her own as you say, and three 
or four brothers, can she go through life blind ?” 

“Love is blind,” I said ‘“‘you know, dear.” 

“Some more of their foolish nonsense,” she 
replied. “Do you believe it ? No, nor any other 
sensible woman. There are revealings and re- 
vealings my dear, in this life, and when Smith 


Jones tells the men at the corner grocery that | 


“his wife was dead drunk last night,” what is it 
but his sneaking inheritance that leads him to 
tell it, and forget the times without number 
when she has drawn him quietly in, and re- 
moved his clothing without help “for fear the 
neighbors might find out.” And how long 
would Senator —— live with his wife, if she 
came home intoxicated five nights out of seven 
as he has done, I ask.” 

“Yes, and who ‘saved,’ I wonder, when you 
and I found Mrs. Senator Q—— hard at work 
upon her party dress one fine morning in 
Washington, because it cost so much to hire 
it done, and the Senator ‘felt obliged to give 
an expensive reception from time to time 
which required his wife’s income as well as 
his own.’ I have respected that woman ever 
since, and as to him,—well—here we are at 
Lucy’s.” 

Good, patient, saving Mrs. Blake, bred in a 
luxurious home, and wed to an easy going, 
selfish man. At his suggestion, her money 
went into “a nice snug investment,’’so snug 
it never came out and never will, and he ex- 
pects to do as some of his wife’s friends do, 


who live on the interest of their money, | 


while she saves everything but health and 
strength in the struggle of “keeping up for 
Ned’s sake.” Ned? well he is one of your 
“real good fellows, jolly, good-natured, fond 





of good dinners, and just as ready to spend 


Mary andI 


| quets, philopena presents, tickets to the thea- 
ter, and game suppers. We women “know, 
you know,” and the old Solomon who wrote 
| the sermon from which we quote must not 
| provoke us, or we may be tempted to mention 
a few of the saving men of our acquaintance. 
| Oh yes, have the women save by all means, 
| but don’t mention itto the men! If John 
James asks bis wife, Susan, where that ten 
dollars has gone he gave her last week, and 
| she fails to mention the twenty she knows he 
gave for a turn-out to go out with some friends, 
she isa good woman, a saving woman, she 
saves her breath, and my opinion is, after 
studying my sex from Maine tw California, the 
women have nothing else to save, for all their 
arts are exhausted. 

You see, Mr Revere has an undoubted right 
to keep a fifteen hundred dollar racer with a 
special groom at an enormous salary, 4 Car- 
riage and robes for his particular use, and half 
a dozen dogs, with a meat bill for them per 
month which exceeds the amount paid for his 
family; and Mr. Revere has also a perfect right 
to give suppers at first class hotels to as many 
hundreds as he chooses to invite, also to order 
from abroad anything and everything his fancy 
may suggest. 

But Mrs. Revere. Imagine that woman 
issuing cards for a party of two or three hun- 
dred at the Clarendon or Tremont! Bless me! 
All the editorial columns would be filled with 
it for months, and the sermons on extrava- 
gance would be multiplied, ad nauseam. 

Mrs. Revere saves, and turns her carpets 
once more, “Fora man in public life, you 
know, must attend to such things.’’ But if 
man and wife are one, how about the saving? 

Now wy dear brethren and beloved Solo- 
mons, ponder these things,ere you preach 
again. Where you find one “extravagant 
woman, unconcerned as to the expenditures 
of her family” you will find ten over anxious, 
self-denying, “saving” women. 

We have dined luxuriously on Fifth Avenue, 
and wearily in a Sioux encampment, and in 
both we found women bearing burdens. 

The saving qualities of my lonely friends, 
being only the more civilized submission of 
the squaw who takes meekly the cast off blank- 
et of her lord. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shoddy, who go abroad to dis- 
play diamonds and vulgarity, may take with 
them afew showy, extravagant women, but 
looking up and down the land,and looking 
into the many homes we wot of, where 
wealth or a fair fortune have made pleas- 
ant places, and looking again into the 
more modest dwellings, we cannot find, with 
one or two absurd exceptions, any woman, be 
she wife or daughter, who has not already 
learned her first lesson in self-denial. 

Men spend freely out of hand, women look 
forward intuitively to the reckoning day. And 


| when the reckoning day comes and my Adol- 


phus finds himself cramped or vexed, why 
should he show me the large bill for cigars 
which I never smoked, or talk of paying the 
piper when I have not danced? Adolphus 
knows this, and yet he too will take up the 
old Adamitish song, and prate of Woman's ex- 
travagance. 

I dare say my theology is mixed, and my 
faith in forefathers adulterated, but I never 
yet could understand how the “weaker vessel” 
so overcame the stronger, nor how a “strong 


| man” could submit to the influence of an “‘in- 


ferior.”’ I hope Eve was a saving wife, she is 
not mentioned as trying to justify herself. 
With what divine contempt she must have 
looked upon her “protector” about that time! 
Poor old Eve—some of your children “know, 
you know.” But keep on, my good sisters, 
scrub floors, clean paint, rip up old dresses, 
make over pants for the boys, lift all you can 
to save hiring, and don’t feel hurt if you can- 
not find ten cents in your pocket to buya 
paper of tacks with. Put on your wraps and 
go down to the office, you will find him there; 
he could not lift down the pictures, you know, 
for he was “terribly busy just now,” so run in 
and ask, like the poor little pauper you are, for 
ten cents. The office may be full of men, but 
never mind; playing cards? Oh, yes, well no 
matter. Smoking a costly cigar? Well, well, 
he said “terribly busy,” that’s it, you know; 
| and now go out again with a smile on your 
| face, and after you buy the tacks, trudge home 
| with them, and put down the carpet yourself, 
| for a man costs three dollars per day, and 
| what will he do for acigar, and masonic fees, 

and O. O. F. entertainments, and a thousand 

other things if you are extravagant? Now I 
| think of it, can’t you cut up two or three of 
| those lovely fine night robes of yours for baby 
| dresses? “Your mother Lrought them from 
| Paris?” Well suppose she did, you silly child ? 
| How can John have a new dressing gown, if 
you don’t do something, and what are women 
| good for, but to make baby clothes, and “save 
| for the men ?”’—Salem Observer. 





_ oa _ 


THE STRONG-MINDED WOMEN OF THE 
BIBLE. 


| In the 27th chapter of Numbers, we find an 
| account of some strong-minded women who 
| were bold enough to demand their rights, and 
| Moses, at the command of the Lord, gran- 


ted their requests. Deborah, a prophetess and 





one of the judges of Israel, appears to have 
had as much power as ary other judge (Judg. 
iv. 4.) She was married, and, being the ru- 
ler of the Israelites, her own husband was con- 
sequently subject to her rule. Jael, who is 
mentioned in the same chapter as the one that 
slew Sisera, could not have been a very weak- 
minded woman. The witch of Endor and oth- 
er witches, who were able to communicate 
with departed spirits, certainly possessed ex- 
traordinary powers, either of a good or evil 
nature. The queen of Sheba came from a 
distance to see and hear, and undoubtedly to 
profit by the acts and wisdom of Solomon. 
She brought a large company with her, and 
she probably had all the power and authority 
ofaking. The fourth chapter of 2nd Kings 
speaks of “a great woman,” possessed of keen 
perception and strong resolution, who appears 
to have been accustomed to do as she thought 
best. Huldah, the prophetess, must have been 
a person highly honored by God, as even king 
Josiah and the high priest were obliged to go 
to her to learn the will of the Lord (11, Kings 
XXII. 14.) Dr. Priestly, an English com- 
mentator, thinks that God distinguished sev- 
eral women in order to show that “in his sight 
there is no essential pre-eminence in the male 
sex.” 

"Anenten,” not alone, but ‘“‘with Sapphira 
his wife, sold a possession.” “But the Jews 
stirred up the devout and honorable women,” 
etc., (Acts XIII. 50. What good would that 
do if women were always in the habit of ‘‘be- 
ing seen and not heard?”’ On the day of Pen- 
tecost the women as well as the men of the 
church prophesied or preached; and Paul 
speaks of several women who “labored with 
him in the gospel.’””’ We must not forget Anna 
the prophetess and the daughter of Philip, nor 
the noble women who were the faithful follow- 
ers of Christ at a time, when, to be his disci- 
ple, was, to many, equivalent to giving up 
property, home, friends, and reputation. 

We have no intimation in the Bible that 
any of these strong-minded woman were “out 
of their sphere,” “disgraced their sex,” or 
were guilty of ‘a reform against nature ;” but 
if some of the wise men of our day, and a few 
of the women too, had lived in those times, 
and been possessed of the wisdom with which 
they are at present endowed, we should un- 
doubtedly now have a record of their protest 
against such a disgraceful state of affairs ! 

The last chapter of Proverbs, containing 
“the words of king Lemuel, the prophecy that 
his mother taught him,” gives a description of 
“a virtuous woman” and good wife, in which 
occur these words: ‘She considereth a field 
and buyeth it ; with the fruit of her hands she 
planteth a vineyard..... She maketh fine 
linen and sellethit; and delivereth girdles to 
the merchant..... Strength and honor are 
her clothing; and she shall rejoice in time to 
come. She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; 
and in her t »ngue is the law of kindness... ., 
Give her of the fruit of her hands; and let her 
own works praise her in the gates.”” Do these 
words betoken inferiority and subjection ? 
Do they signify that the woman or the wife 
should be a mere plaything or a domestic 
drudge, an uninterested ignoramus, a political 


nonentity # 
M.S. Witson. 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


—-— — 


CHINESE PROVERBS ON WOMEN. 


WHICH ARE QUOTED HERE, NOT AS BEING OF 
ANY PRESENT VALUE, BUT TO SHOW 
HOW THE SEX HAS COME FORWARD SINCE 
CONFUCIUS’ DAY, 

Confucius says: Woman depends upon the 
man; therefore she must not presume to 
meddle with guvernmental affairs. There are 
three classes of duties for her to follow: 

At home (unmarried), she must submit to 
her father. 

Having been married, she must submit to 
her husband. 

If her husband be dead, she must submit to 
the son. ; 

She may not dare to follow her own will. 
Command her not to go outside of the female 
apartments. 

Her business consists in preparing food and 
such like domestic duties—nothing more. 

Therefore at the age of putting up the hair 
(at a marriageable age) she must keep within 
the female apartments, and may not go a 
hundred li to attend a funeral. (She may not 
go far from home, even on the most impor- 
tant occasions. ) 

In business matters she must not assume 
responsibility. 

In going abroad she must not go alone. 

Having taken counsel (learned what is best) , 
let her diligently perform. 

Having proof sufficient of what she is about 
to say, then she may speak. 

During the daytime she may not walk in 
the public hall, and going about the house at 
night she must carry a light. 

By means of these rules she may fulfill the 
bound of Woman’s virtuous actions, 

The Book of Wisdom and Profit says: 
There are four classes of female virtuous ac- 
tions which are to her praise. They are: Ist, 
womanly virtue; 2d, womanly countenance; 
3d, womanly speech; 4th, womanly employ- 
ments. 

As to Woman’s virtuous actions, they do 
not require an uncommon display of talent 
and brilliancy. As to her countenance, it is 
not necessary that she be exceedingly hand- 
some. As to her speech, it is not necessary 
that she have a mouth for discussion, and a 
sharp rapid delivery. As to her works, she 
need not excel other people in cleverness 
and skill. 

She must be chaste, innocent, sober and 
economical. She must mind her own busi- 
ness, and be neat and orderly. In her person- 
al conduct she must preserve modesty. In 
her work she must have rule and order. 
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These constitute female virtue. 

She must carefully choose her words, and 
then speak. She must use no improper or un- 
timely expression. When it is the proper 
time, then she may speak. Let there be no 
occasion for others to be offended with what 
she says. 

These are the rules for Woman’s conver- 
sation. 

Let her wash and dust her clothes, and let 
her keep bright and fresh. Let her bathe at 

roper times, and preserve her person from all 
Se urities. 

These are what are required with regard to 
appearance. 

t her diligently spin an d weave, and let 
her not be inordinately fond of savory food 
and wine. Let herin perfect order prepare 
savory dishes to set before the guests. 

This constitutes Woman’s work. 

These four virtues constitute Woman’s 

at and essential duties; they are very easy. 

t her use the utmost diligence to continue 
on in this straight road, doing according to 
these directions. 

This is the sum of Woman’s virtuous con- 
duct. 

Tai Kung said: The rules of propriety for 
Woman require that she speak with gentle 
voice, to walk slow; when she stays her steps, 
to stand erect; in her appearance, to be se- 
date and respectful. Her ears must not hear 
too much (must not be eaves-dropping) ; her 
eyes must not see too much (must not be 
prying into other people’s affairs). Abroad 
she must not wear the countenance of a 
flatterer. She must not steal glances over the 
wall, She must not peer through the lattice. 
She must rise early and retire late. She must 
not fear labor or suffering. Of broils or quar- 
rels she must be especially cautious. She 
must live in constant dread of bringing any 
possible disgrace upon the family. 





WOMAN IN THE HANDEL AND HAYDEN 50- 
CIETY. 


Those persons who flatter themselves that 
the interest in the Woman question is dying 
out, will find matter for reflection in the fact 
that there is no other question now before the 
public that is so much discussed and is so om- 
nipresent as this. It pops up at the most un- 
expected times and in the most unexpected 
places. The Handel and Hayden Society held 
their annual meeting last Monday evening. 
A committee previously appointed reported 
upon amendments to the by-laws, and among 
other things, against the admission of ladies 
to membership. A report says, “The refer- 
ence made to the admission of ladies caused 
some discussion. Several members claimed 
that the ladies had good right to be members 
of the society, and not simply associates, as 
they were sometimes called, because of their 
connection with the chorus, The ladies had 
worked for the society twenty years, and it was 
the duty of the society to give them member- 
ship.” In the regular Felix, ‘Go thy way for 
this time” etc., style, the report of the com- 
mittee was laid upon the table, to be taken up 
at the next regular meeting. 

When we consider the utter dependence of 
this Society upon its female associates, not now 
members, and without whom they could not 
decently render any one of the oratorios of 
the great masters whose names the society 
bears, nor wear the laurels with which long at 
home and more recently abroad they have been 
so triumphantly crowned, it seems the hight 
of masculine impudence to deny these ladies 
membership, if they desire it. That such a 
denial should be intimated even, shows the 
thorough egotism of men in regard to the po- 
sition and rights of women, and itis a most 
capital illustration of what custom and educa- 
tion have done to sink women out of sight, and 
to have them estimated as mere nothings, 
when they are principal! factors in the common 
product. 

If the members of this society wish to try a 
concert or two without the ladies, let then give 
the Messiah or the Creation with only the base 
and tenor represented. Let an organist, with 
one hand, and that the left, for he will have 
no occasion to use the upper registers of the 
instrument, turn out of the orchestra all the 
instruments that play the two upper parts, or 
let them undertake the performance of all 
parts by male voices, and the music (?) that 
will be produced will bring the performers to 
a realizing sense of what they owe to their 
lady associates, and whether it is just or safe 
to deny them the privilege of an active mem- 
bership. 

If these gentlemen are afraid that the world 
will be turned upside down by taking this 
step, we refer them to Stat. of 1869, Ch’ 346, 
Sec. 1, which provides that “Any parish or re- 
ligious society may admit to membership wo- 
men, who shall have all the rights and _privi- 
leges of men.” Women have been admitted 
to parishes under this act, and although it has 
been in force four years, no religious society 
has yet been rent asunder by these Ama- 
zons, but we do know of many that would 
have been dead years ago had not the self- 
sacrifice of women kept them alive. We also 
commend to their attention the praiseworthy 
conduct of one of our best known public men, 
distinguished alike for the vigor of his utter- 
ance and of his action, who when rallied, dur- 
ing the war for his change of position in regard 
to the negro, responded with a vehemence 
born of a tremendous energy and a thorough 
sense of justice, “Do you think I am going to 
ask a d——d nigger to fight for me, and then 
deny him his rights?” Substitute “sing” for 
“fight” and you have the lesson. 

To the ladies we Say, “Vindicate your 
rights, insist upon having your wishes respect- 


| 


' 








ed,and upon being estimated at your tmue 
value in this society; if not for your own sake, 
then for the sake of some “forlorn and ship- 
wrecked sister,” who struggling between life 
and death, will haply receive the benefit of the 
opinion you have helped to create, to wit, that 
“even a Woman has rights and is entitled to 
have a helping hand outstretched to ber.” 
When the British House of Commons wishes 
to bring the government to terms, it stops the 
supplies. Try that experiment a few times. 
Absent yourselves in a body from a few rehear- 
sals, or a full-blown concert, and you will soon 
have the cry, de profundi, Peccavistis, “take 
what you ask for.” Here is a capital chance 


| to show that you have some independence and 


spirit. Do not neglect it. 

It is to be observed that the society’s sense 
of delicacy did not prevent its receiving from 
alady, Mrs. Jonathan Preston, a valuable 
portrait of Col. Thos. Smith Webb, her father 
and its first president. 

With much interest we wait for the result 
of the next regular meeting, and we hope for 
such a decision upon this question as will de- 
cisively prove, to the world of women at least, 
that 


“There’s none so rare, as can compare 
With the sons of harmonie.” A. 


Boston, June 9. 


a 


PATERNAL GOVERNMENT. 


In a recent letter, “Warrington’’ makes the 
following humorous observations on our sapient 
legislators : ‘Speaking of paternal government, 
by the way, puts me in mind to repeat a re- 
mark which I heard to-day from one of our ju- 
rists, to wit, that he did not see why we should 
not extend the principle of State guidance to 
every branch of trade and commerce, and he 
objected, specially, to restricting government 
to ‘paternal’ fostering and responsibility, Ma- 
ternal government, he thought, fully as im - 
portant; and when I asked him what partic- 
ular form he had in his mind, he said there 
were great abuses in the milk traffic. His at- 
tention had been called to the subject, as he 
lived in a milk-producing region. Somewhere 
between the dairy and the door of the citizen 
who buys by the quart, there were great 
wrongs. Milk-producers have to hold conven- 
tions, and to come to the Legislature. This 
very year we have had a law relating to the 
measurement, and within a year or two, several 
relating to the adulterations of milk. I re- 
minded my friend, also, that veal bills were 
not uncommon, and that the Legislature had 
nearly gone to the extent of establishing a 
State cow-yard, though not, to be sure, for dai- 
ry, but only for vaccine purposes. And we 
concluded that a maternal government is as 
needful as the government paternal. I take 
shame to myself, as a progressive man, for not 
thinking of this myself, and shall make up for 
my neglect by extra vigilance hereafter. Dur- 
ing the forenoon session yesterday, a mistake 
was smelt out by which the Legislature was 
made to pass a bill which it did not intend to. 
It was a bill which,— (good gracious! here 
comes in the maternal principle again !) was de- 
signed to protect smelts in the spawning sea- 
son. It had been amended in the Senate, but 
the Chairman of the Committee on Bills in the 
third reading, had incautiously but innocently 
made a change in it, which he thought he was 
warranted in doing, but which had impaired 
the efficiency or changed the effect of the bill. 
The new one was to remedy this difficulty, but 
the house amended this, and the matter is ap- 
parently not yet out of controversy.” 





EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW ONCE MORE, 


EpitTors oF WomAN’s JOURNAL:—The re- 
ply of H. B. B. to my inquiry seems to me 
not to meet the case. It is not mere opinions 
that are objected to. It is not declamation of 
the demagogue nor of “the stump,” nor even 
of the pulpit, that is condemned. It is the 
law, the common as well as the statute law, 
which is claimed to be wrong. And it surely 
rests upon those who make this claim to pro- 
pose amodification such as they wish enacted 
into law, not talked on the platform, nor writ- 
tén in the papers. Declamation, be it never 
so fine, will not mend the matter. It must be 
formulated into law. 

The proposition of H. B. B. has been the 
law in Ohio, during the last twelve years, that 
is—the wife holds in her own right all property 
she may have owned at marriage, and all she 
may earn by her own labor, and all that may 
be devised to her. It cannot be touched for 
the husband’s debts. To this latter part I 
object, inasmuch as it leaves the husband’s 
property liable to total annihilation for the 
joint debts, while the wife may defy creditors, 
even for necessaries for the family. 

H. B. B. says, ‘Whatever earnings may be 
accumulated during the marriage partnership 
should belong equally to both.” That is, prac- 
tically carried out, the joint earnings should be 
equally divided to be expended by each as he 
or she sees fit. When is this division to be 
made? Yearly, at death of one of the parties, 
or when? Supposethe husband objects to 
such division, is it supposed the wife would im- 
prove her position or add to her happiness by 
attempting to enforce it? And if the husband 
and wife agree as to the division, no law is 
needed. 

“The father and mother should be joint 
guardians of their children.”” What does that 
mean? That neither parent shall dispose of the 
children without the consent of the other? 





| Suppose the father wishes to dispose of the 


children without the consent of the mother, do 
you think the condition of that mother would 
be improved by the law interposing to say it 
should not be done? When a family has 
reached that condition, can it be improved by 
legal enactment ? 

That ‘‘widows and widowers should enjoy 





similar rights and be subject to similar obliga- | 
tions” is undoubtedly true. | 

I have no idea there can be found a Legisla- | 
ture in the Union which would pass an Act | 
embracing the — made by H. B. B., and 
yet I presume the first will be found substan- 
tially enacted already in many of the States, 
and the last will doubtless follow soon. 

But even his exposition of what is meant by 
“perfect equality before the law” only claims 
certain rights, and entirely ignores the duties 
resting upon the citizen. 

I would like to have H. B. B. put his prop- 
ositions in the shape of a law that he would 
like to see enacted, J. 50d. 

Columbus, Ohio, May 27. 

We refer J. J. J. to the amendment in the 
law of Massachusetts recently proposed by the | 
Judiciary Committee and published in the 
Woman’s Journat, as a long step in the right 
direction, though it does not make the hus- 
band and wife joint owners of the accumula- 
tions of the marriage partnership. That there 
are great difficulties in legislating equitably for | 
a partnership so intimate and complicated as 
marriage, all must admit. But the principle 
of reciprocity is the key to the problem. 

H. B. B. 








HUMOROUS. 


Bayonets are driven, but bullets are lead. 

When does a man feel girlish?—When he 
makes his maiden speech. 

Why is whispering forbidden in polite so- 
ciety ?—Because it isn’t aloud. 

Mice harm the cheese, but girls charm the 
he’s. The same is true of their respective 
eating of cheese and cheating of he’s. 

A facetious senior asked a freshman to tell 
him the difference between a fac-simile and a 
sick family; but the laugh was on the senior, | 
for the freshman instantly replied: “No differ- 
ence. A sick family is a family that is sick, 
and fac-simile means the same.” 


A young poet once asked Douglass Jerrold 
to pass a candid criticism on two of his pro- 
ductions. Jerrold waited rather impatiently 
until his tormentor had concluded reading the 
first poem, and then quickly exclaimed: “I 
like your other poem the best.’”’ “But you 
my not heard it read.” “That is why I pre- 
er it.” 


The Nation tells ofa Minnesota Congress- 
man who has not refunded his back pay. “He 
lobbied like a spring beaver in favor of the ap- 
propriation; then he gallantly and virtuously 
voted against it likea man; and finally, as 
soon as it passed, he telegraphed home, where 
they had been digging the cellarof a new 
house for him, that they ‘had better begin to 
haul sand.’”’ 


The other morning a tolerably well-dressed 
but wild-eyed gentleman, called the Mayor of 
Indianapolis to one side, in the city court 
room, and said he wanted something done 
with his wife. ‘What’s the matter?” inquir- 
ed his honor. “She keeps giving me pills,” 
was the reply. “I wouldn’t take ’em,” said 
his honor. ‘I can’t help it,’’ said the injured 
husband, “she gives ’em to me when I’m 





asleep.” “I’d wear a muzzle,” said his honor. 
The injured husband started. He hadn’t 
thought of that. 


The following jeu d@’ esprit is taken from the 
Wilmington Journal: Nat Willis, the poet, 
was at the grand soiree given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Gales, at their residence in Washing- 
ton city, to the Hon. John A. Campbell, then 
just returned as the Minister to Mexico (now 
a prominent citizen of New Orleans.) Mr. 
Campbell was, of course, the distinguished 
= of the evening, and received from Mrs. 

ales very great attention. But that lady ob- 
served that her niece, Miss Seaton, was even 
more attentive to Willis than she herself was 
to Mr. Campbell, and feared it might be thought 
imprudent in one so young, and wrote ona 
slip of paper her fears, requesting her niece 
not to be so particular in her attentions to the 
poet. Thisslip of paper was seen by Willis, 
who asked leave toreply to it, which he did as 
follows: 

“Why, ny dear aunt, would you me tram- 

me 

You Xin ata Natand swallow a Camp- 











What is Home Without an Organ? 

And what will an Organ now be, without a copy 
of DITSON & CO’S new, delightful, complete col- 
lection of Reed Organ Music, called the 


ORGAN AT HOME! | 


Every Organ needs it! The 





. oO rgan at Home! Best collection for Reed 
i) ans! 200 not difficult pieces, 
soor G an-ised that no dull music is in them; 
theorg n, smooth, legato style used, but 
as an orga at Home should be cheerful, 
light A nd staccato music is notexcluded. At 
present he Organ in a Home is often silent,for 
ome music is not provided for it. Here is 


h me-like, easy, familiar, new music, 


at ho ein eyery nation, in fact all kinds by 


w-hom 
posers. 
The publishers take pride and pleasure in present- | 
ing such a superior book to the public, and believe it 
worthy to be at Home in every family. 
Price, Boards, $2.50; Cloth, 3.00; Full gilt, $4.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0, C. H. DITSON & C0,, 
Boston. 711 Br'dway, New York. 


‘JOSEPH LEWANDO'’S 


FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 


—aAxD— 


Steam Scouring Establishment. 
OFFICES: 


304 Washington Street ° e 
1844 Washington Stress wl. 
7 Railroad Avenue . ° 
Galen Street 


332 Broadway . ms 
Jan. 18 ly 


verybody considers the best com- 
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Boston. 
Highlands 
. Igna, 
Watertown, Mass. 
So. Boston. 





REMOVAL. 


VICTOR SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY'S 
New England Branch Office has removed from 161 to 
151 Tremont Street, Odd Fellow’s Building, Boston, 
Mass., 8. M. SPILLea, Agent. 

c Principal office and manufactory, Middletown, 
onn. 

The “Victor” is a First-Class Shuttle Machine, 


| made in the most thorough and substantial manner, 


combining beauty, simplicity and durability. It has 


| a Straight, Self-Setting Needle, Perfect Tension, and 


Positive Thread Controller. For Stitching, Hem- 
ming, Felling, Tucking, Cording, Braiding, Putting, 
Quilting, Ruffling, etc., it cannot be surpassed. 

Machines Sold on Monthly Instalments. Machine 
Needles and Oil furnished. 


LIBERAL TERMS TO RELIABLE 
AGENTS. 
April 5. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 
On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 


<a” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
Bf rooms in connection with their long established 
ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 


3m. 


8 witb clean, 
Sep. 28. 


1873 BOSTON ALMANAC 1878 


—AND— 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Containing all the usual information, such as Events 
of the year, Calendar and Memoranda pages, Eclipses, 
&c., also National, State, and County Officers, City 
Government, Sessions of Courts, anda full and cor- 
rect 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, 


&c. Also a MAP OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, 
and a DIRECTORY OF THE BURNT DISTRICT. 
Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, $1.00. 


b 
J SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 366 Washington 


Street, and for sale by Booksellers and Periodical 
dealers generally. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 S d Av corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORE. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics st 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ano 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical traiu- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 





ha to date their 
well furnished sleeping apartments. 











| retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Secenud A venue, New York City 
ly Jan. 3 
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FAMILY 
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“DOMESTIC” S.M.Co.. New York. 





ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CiacuLATION RATEs, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, — 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 60centsincloth. Ad 3 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, visiting New 





| York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 


or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 39, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table 


| first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- | 
} ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho- | 


tels. 
Address for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Oct 12 ly 


Published | 


| FURNITURE, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manofacturers and 
Dealers in fine and medium Parior Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 


| New and elegant Gontgns qey variety and style of 
nish. 


Lounges, Sofas 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 
ROCKING 


CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
and 
34 Patent Reclining 


CHAIRS, 








Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 


English Hair Seating 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


WAREROOMS, 
| 27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 
STRF TS, Boston. 
Factory East Car ridge. 


Vs2s 
WNATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


Over Tarmty Years aco Lyon’s KaTHarron FOR 
THE Harr was first placed in the market by Professor 
E. Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College. 
The name is derived from the Greek, ‘“‘ KarHro,” si 
nifying to ae rejuvenate, or restore. The 
favor it has received, and the popularity it has obtained, 
is unp ented and incredible. It increases the 
Growrs and Beauty of the Hare. It is a delightful 
dressing. It eradteates Dandruff. It prevents the 
Hair from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 
gives the hair a rich, soft, glossy appearance. Itis 
SaME in Quantity and QuALITY as it was over a QuAR-~ 
TEx of a CentuRY AGo, and issold by all Druggists and 
Country Stores atonly Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


| The Best Chair yet Inveated. 
| 
| 
} 


6m 








| Woman's Glory is Her Hair. 
LYON’S 


ATHAIRON 


Buy the Best. 


ee If you want the LATEST [MPRC (EMEm 
in CLorngs WrinGers, buy the Imrrove 


UNIVERSAL. 











It has Kubber hetween the Wooden Springs. 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itoalf te wey 
curve. 

A Folding Apren or Guide, to preveut the dothas 
from failing back Into the tub 

Cog Wheels that do uot throw out of gear in pass 
ing large articles. 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
iver Otlered to the PuDlico, 
The Improved yi vEeRSAL is recommended as supe 

rier to all others by the -Amerian doriculturist, Watels 
man and Rejlector, Congregationalist and the religiog? 
and ugrieuitural papers all over the country. 

“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the best 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston, 
cw Wringers of ai! kinds repaired. 

Get 19 ly 


| Something New at the South End 











MRS. GRAHAM has opened NEW PATTERN 
ROOMS, at No, 502 Shawmut Avenue, in connection 
| with her 
DRESS-MAKING BUSINESS. 
| Having secured the agency of TAY LOR’S IMPOR®P- 
| ED PATTERNS (the only perfect ones in the wogld 
| from which to cut every variety of Ladies’ Garments), 
} Mrs. Graham promises Latest Styles and an Exact 
Fit. 
Patterns cut to measure, and satisfaction warranted 
or no pay will be required. 
A reduction to Dressmakers, who will find all desix- 
| able patterns here, without going to New York. 
| TAYLOR’S SYSTEM TAUGHT. The only per- 
| fect one in the world for cutting Ladies’ Garments. 
French Patterns complete. French Fashion Journals 


| for sale. 
| MRS. GRAHAM, 
502 sBAWNUT AVE. 


| Jan. 4. 


Uae 
Thornton & Johnston, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 

| For the sale of 


} 
The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


| 562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTO 


SOLON THORNTON. 
JOHN JOHNSTON. 





Dee 21. én 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


CORNER STONE OF SAGE COL- 
A WOMAN. 


2AYING OF THE 
LEGE BY 





I was much interested in the report of T. W. 
H. concerning the Boston University, and have 
been looking with considerable interest in the 
Wowmay’s Joursxav for an account of the lay- 
ing of the corner sione of Sage College, which 
is to be one of the colleges that make up Cor- 
nell University. 

it seems just that a Woman’s paper should 


make a complete record of the facts, and re- | 


port some of the good words spoken for the 
cause of Woman's education, and so we con- 
dense the following report from the Ithaca 
Daily Democrat. 

The event transpired on the afternoon of 
May 15, 1873. ‘The day was pleasant, the at- 
tendance large, and the exercises exceedingly 
interesting. 
of note opened their doors to women, much 
less Universities. Last year, Cornell threw 
open her doors, and offered to women the same 
education as to men. Farewell, Harvard, Am- 
herst, Williams, Tufts and Yale! Women will 
not seek to enter your narrow bounds when 
Cornell, with all her breadth and culture, freely 
invites them. And the time will not be long, 
ere men will bid you “good bye” and be off to 
seek superior culture with their sisters at Cor- 
nell. 

Sage College is a colleye founded for women. 
Henry W. Sage of Brooklyn, N. Y., being its 
tounder. It is a part of Cornell University, 
which is situated at Ithaca, N. Y. 

On the platiorm were seated Mr. and Mrs. 
Sage, Mr. Ezra Cornell, President A. D. 
White, the speakers of the day, the, faculty, 
and others. 
PresvJent White stepped forward and made a 
brief and happy ad:dress. 

He said that at an early day ground was taken 
in favorof the co-education of the sexes by those 
wks were best qualified to forecast its destiny. 
‘This question was, however, ‘a sort of instinct of 
truth. It rose spontaneously out of leve for 
justice rather than from any well-defined plan 
as to how the thing wa8 to be accomplished. 
The founder of the University believed that 
the sexes sliould be set together in every rela- 
tion of life, whether ot family, industry, relig- 
fous observances, or education. With him who 
was called to preside over the institution, the 
idea of educating alike and equally the two 


sexes in the University which was to be erected } 
But | 


on this hill, was founded on experience. 
there was one who had thought more deeply 
than ail. On the evening after the first ceremv- 
nies on the hill Mr. Sage came forward and said 
that he would provide the means for co-educa- 
‘tion when they were willing to try the experi- 
ment. At last the time came, and this gentle- 
man stepped forward with a gift greater than 
the most hopeful of us dreamed of. $300,000 
was the bountiful offer which was made. 


The President then reviewed the history of 
the examination which had been made into the 
practical working of co-educational institutions 
prier to taking steps toward the work which 


had called his hearers together. President 


White closed by gracefully introducing Mr. | 


Henry W. Sage, founder of the Sage College. 
We transcribe the whole of Mr. Sage’s speech 


rece use it is worthy of the columns of the Wo- | 


wAN’S JOURNAL, 
MR. SAGE’S ADDRESS, 

We meet to-day upon this beautiful hill-side 
to inaugurate an enterprise which, I think, can- 
not but have an important influence upon the 
future of this Commonwealth and of our race. 

lt has Leen wisely said that “who educates a 
woman educates a generation,” and the struc- 
ture which is to be erected over this corner 
stone will be especially devoted to the educa- 
tion of women, and will carry with it a pledge 
of all the power and resources of Corneil Uni- 
versity to “provide and forever maintain facili- 
ties for the education of women as broadly as 
for men.” 
new era in the history of education; for, 
aithough the education of 
has been heretofore practically conducted—no- 
tably at Oberlin, Ohio for many years, and at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan for three yeara past— 
this ie the first University in this country, if 
not in the world, which has at the same time 
boldly recognized the right of Woman as well 
is Man to all the education she will take, and 


pledged itself to the policy and duty of main- | 
It is then no | 


taining equal facilities for both. 
smail matter of congratulation that this Uni- 
versity, a State institution, endowed by our 
general government with a princely gift of 
lands, and by Ezra Cornell its founder, with 


his own fortune, and more than that, with his | 


own great, earnest heart and zealous love for 
man, is fairly committed to the education and 


elevation of women, and that henceforth the | 


structure standing here, and those which shall 
hereafter be added to them, are to be used 
forever for the education of Woman with Man,to 
whom God gave her for an helpmeet, and the 
mother and chief educator of her race! I am 
not of those who believe that the nature and 


functions of Woman, or her most important 


aphere of duties in this life are to be essential- 
ly changed by education. God established 
them from the beginning, and his purposes do 
mot change—but I do most earnestly believe 
that every power he has given her, that every 
grace and virtue which adorns her nature, that 
every element of usefulness and heipfulness to 
herself and others, may be increased without 
limit by education and culture, and that in 
proportion as these are added to her, will our 
race be elevated and improved. But the 
world has been slow in coming to this conclu- 
sion, and during the jong centuries since our 
first parents left Eden, Woman subject to Man, 
has developed less of her natural power than 
he. Inher moral and affectional nature she 
has grown in quality with man. But in the 
higher ranges of intellectual force and culture, 
in those creative qualities which bave marked 
the progress of Ages in art, in science, in philos- 
ophy and in legislation, man has with rare ex- 
ceptions walked alone. Woman has not been 
his companion and helpmate; and why? The 
answer to th's question is written upon the 


It is not until lately that colleges | 


After payer by Rev. Mr. Tyler, | 


This may truly be said to mark a | 


women with men | 


statute book of every civilized nation on earth. 
| Man has used his power over her, to say the 
| least, unwisely and ungenerously. She has 
| been restricted by legislation in her rights of 
property, in her freedom of action, in her power 
to elevate herself. Less than thirty years 
since, in this State, a married woman 
could not control her own property, not even 
the wages earned by her own hands. They 
were her husband’s. In many things most es- 
sential to her interests and well-being, many 
legislators made her a nullity. I charge that 
this was ungenerous, because it injured Woman 
without benefiting Man, that it was unwise, 
because any limitations upon the development 
of women re-act and retard the development 
of our whole race. But we begin to see light 
and to-day I am glad to know that there come 
up as from the depths of a great want, voices 
from the best men and women of all lands 
which demand that these old heresies be done 
away with; that Woman shall have all rights 
which justly belongs to her as a human being, 
and that she shall be improved by education 
and culture for her duties in life, as man is for 
his. Let us consider for a moment this great 
want. 

Among the largest portion of the population 
of this globe to-day, Woman is but the slave 
and servant of Man, doing his drudgery, sub- 
ject to his will; during her period of youth 





the strongest, ignorant, degraded and brutal as 
the man who is her master. Yet she is tuere 
the mother and the teacher from her own low 
level of the growing race. Looking to the 
most civilized land we meet problems which 
may well challenge the attention of the philan- 
thropist and the Christian statesman. In Great 
3ritain the female population exceeds the male 
by nearly a million and a half. 
New England States the excess is nearly sixty 
thousand. These results have been produced 
by emigration—by way of shipwrecks and the 
risks and calamities which pertain to the em- 
ployments of men more than women—causes 
which will not cease, but continue. Now look- 
ing along the line of these facts to logical re- 
sults, what do we see ? Not long hence, millions 
of women—enough, when they are congregat- 
| ed together, to form respectable States, in ex- 
{cess of men! Human souls orgamzed and 
equipped with faculties for every function of 
lite, endowed by our Creator with ali the feel- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ings, impulses and passions of humanity, in- 

stinct with vital forces, and reaching out tor 

legitimate spheres of action which for very im- 

portant elements of their nature can never be 

attained. In such condition of their vast mass 

of humanity what necessity for restraints and 
| limitations, for elevation and purity, for the po- 
sition of control of moral and intellectual forces 
| over those of the gross animal nature. And 

how can this result be attained? ‘There is but 
one answer to the question. By that elevation 
of character, by that broadening and deepen- 

ing of the whole nature which comes trom 
| Christian culture and education. It will inevita- 
| bly happen that women in large masses must 
| be dependent upon their own efforts for daily 
| bread, and often for the support of helpless 
| families. ‘To fit them for these trials and du- 
| ties, the doors of opportunity must be opened 

wide. All women should have the liberty to 

learn what they can, and to do what they have 

the power todo, There should be no restric- 
| tions in legislation, none in publie opinion, 
| upon a woman’s right to sustain herselt in any 
| honest calling; and she should, as much as 
| man, be fitted by education to use the facuities 
God has given her, where they will avail her 
most. Heretofore the employments of self- 
supporting women have been confined to nar- 
row spheres. ‘The needle, the factory and do- 
mestic service have to a large extent bounded 
| them. But with the advancing strides of civ- 
lization new avenues open, and tiere is no 
limit to the field which intelligent, earnest wo- 
men have before them. In the arts and pro- 
| fessions, as teachers, editors and authors, as 
| clerks and saleswomen, accountants and tele- 


ments,) in architectural drawing, and in thou- 
sands of the less masculine pursuits which men 
now monopolize, women educated for the work 


in this world for every manin it beside. In 
short, the efficient forces of the human race 


| will be multipliedi n proportion as Woman by | 


culture and education is fitted for new and 
proper spheres of action, and will she be less 
woman with riper development of all her fac- 
ulties? As wife, as mother, as sister, comipan- 
ion and friend will she be less true to faith and 
duty ? Is man made dwarf or giant by increase 
of moral and intellectual power ¢ We all know 
what culture in their direction does for him, It 
| will dono less for Woman-and when she is com- 
pletely emancipated from unjust legal shack- 
les, when she is free as manis, to seek her own 
path in life wherever led by necessity or duty, 
hope or ambition, when opportunity and aid for 
culture in any direction are hers—then may 
we expect to see Woman enlarged, ennobled in 
every attribute, and our whole race, through 
her, receive an impulse to a higher level in all 
| things great and good. 

But this is not the time or place to discuss 
the question at length. Brief reference to some 
of the ideas and motives which underlay this 
offering of a University education to the wo- 
men of America is enough for the hour. When 
this structure shall be completed and ready for 
its use, let us look upward and forward for re- 
sults, and if Woman be true to herself—if we 
| be true to Woman and both be true to God, 
there ought to be from the work inaugurated 
here this day, an outflow which shall bless and 
elevate all mankind. 

At the close of Mr. Sage’s speech President 
| White announced that the corner stone would 
next be leid by Mrs. Sage, wife of the founder 
of the building. Thereupon a woman dressed 
in simple attire, rose and stepped down to the 
place where the stone was ty be deposited. 
One of the mechanics who are at work laying 


the stone of the building, dashed some mortar 
on the spot which was to hold the corner stone 


from the hand of Professor Babcock, the ar- 
chitect, proceeded to spread the mortar ready 
for the reception of the stone to its place and 
leveled it up to true. 

Mrs. Sage pronounced the following appro- 
priate and original words, and the corner stone 
| was said to be properly laid : 

I lay this ‘‘corner stone” in faith 

That a structure fair and good 
Shall from it rise, and thenceforth come 
True Christian womanhood. 


and beauty, the prey and the willing victim of 


In three of our | 


graphers, (in all the lighter mechanical employ- | 


can succeed as well, and there is manly work | 


and then Mrs. Sage, takinga miniature trowel | 


| Tken were deposited a number of articles in 
the sealed box. It is fitting that a special 


i 


.| mention should be made of the fact that a Wo- 


| man’s paper was deposited in this box. 
| After a few felicitous words from Mr. Ezra 
| Cornell, President Winchell of Syracuse Uni- 
versitymade an extended and excellent address, 
| in which he said : 

“The only question for us to consider is, sim 
| ply, does Woman desire this education? She 
has asserted that she does so desire.” 


comparative merits of lady students, the bal 
ance of credit standing decidedly in favor of 
the girls, 

Professor Moses Corr Tyxer, formerly of 


sity of the city of New York, made one of the 
best speeches of the occasion, in which he re- 
peated the advice of one eminent personage, 





is, avoid doing things by parts. He said that 
| the world had been held back by sectarian ed- 
ucation. In conclusion he pronounced an elo- 
; quent tribute to the late Jonny Sruarr MILL, 
whom he declared to have been one of the best 


| action was that “unless women rise, men must 
sink.” 

The self-sacrificing GoLpwin Smitn gave an 
| address, a full report of which will only do 
him justice. 

Col. Homer B. Srracun, the eloquent and 


In con- | 
clusion, he read some statistics, showing the | 


Michigan University, but now of the Univer- | 


“Save yourselves from allsectarianism.”’ That | 


| for the benefit of his friend, Robert Franz. The | was led to fear a speedy change for the worse 


correspondent of the Figaro: 

“It was a long time since so brilliant an as- 
semblage had been seen in the ball-room of the 
Hotel-de- Ville. The Emperor Francis Joseph 
and the whole court were present at the con- 
cert. The hall was packed, the seats having 


following comical particulars are given by the 
| 
} 


| 
| 


| entertainment was not to begin until eight 


| 
} 





friends women ever had, and whose basis of | 


oa 


| easy lecturer, once a professor in Cornell, fol- | 


| lowed in an enthusiastic strain. He did not 
| believe in the notion that to be a woman, our 
female relatives and friends must live on the 
tongues of nightingales and the brains of hum- 
ming birds, 

Last, but not least, came PresipeNtT ANGEL» 
(isn’c he an angel?) of Michigan University. 
It is impossible to give an abstract of his in- 
teresting and timely address, therefore I will 
close this report of the laying of the first Col- 
legiate corner stone by a woman. 

Airey P. Forsom, 

Rockport, Mass. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 





REGENERATION IN ROME. 

The most thrillingly interesting among the 
missives from foreign parts that lie upon our 
desk this week, is Mrs. Gould’s ‘First Annual 
Report of the Italian-American Schools in 
Rome.” Upon the rotten trunk of an effete 
civilization and a corrupted religion, springs up 
this beautiful blossom of health and morality 
and hope for the future! Thanks to the noble 
| efforts and untiring superintendence of Mrs. 
| Emily Bliss Gould, an American lady long res- 
| ident in Rome, an excellent school organization 
lis rising in the midst of this city so long 
shrouded in darkness, and strong and worthy 

| citizens will go forth from her care, to love and 
to work for their newly born fatherland. 
younger children are taught on the Kinder- 
| garten plan, which is found to work admirably : 
|“The other children are taught geography, 
| grammar, arithmetic, ancient and modern hie- 
tory, the elements of natural philosophy, geom- 
etry, composition and declamation. The girls 
have an hour of sewing every day.” Mrs. 
Gould expresses herself as “very anxious to 
give the institution something of the character 
of an industrial school.” She has “ordered the 
| purchase of a couple of sewing machines, in or- 








| der to commence, in the Autumn, teaching our 

older girls to earn their living by working upon 
| the machine, and with the hope that we may 
| be able, at no very distant period, to make the 
| schools partly self-supporting.” It would seem 
to us, across the water, the most desirable thing 
that the government should incorporate these 
| schools as the nucleus of a general system, so 
| much needed in Italy as in Rome; but ‘‘wishes 
are not always horses,’’ as the adage has witti- 
told us. 

We cannot but think that a sight of this 
pamphlet will be welcome to all who feel an 
interest in the future of Italy and of Rome. 
It will, therefore, be left at the Journar Office, 
No. 3 Tremont Place, in order that all who wish 
to peruse it may have an opportunity to do so. 
We cannot more fitly close this brief notice 
than in Mrs. Gould’s own eloquent words : 

“Let me say to all who would have some part 
| in the work now doing in Rome, that among 
| the Rising Generation, the future men and 


| women of the capital, is to be found the great | , 
| the name of “‘suttee,” probably lies at the root 


| hope ot Rome’s redemption. Here is no hy- 
| pocrisy, no expectation of gaining mioney by 
| pretended change of religion, a motive so 
| greatly influencing the adult population. Let 
us secure a Christian education for the children 
| of young Italy, and her future is sure... .... 
| Our aim is to Uhristianize and civilize, not to propa- 
yandize, ete. 
| children of the Roman pour, 6n first coming to 
| these schools (where they are, in many in- 
, 8tances, clothed and fed, as well as taught), 
have never been taught the days of the week, 
the months of the year in which they live, the 
| names of animals or plants, and that they are 
here fitted to become industrious and enlight- 


at, that while the ultramontanes regard these 


humanity and of education, even among the 
Romanists, take the greatest possible interest 


in their welfare.” 
LISZT AT PESTH. 


The Abbé Liszt has again entered upon an 
artist’s life, playing at Pesth in a concert given 





| 


p.m. The tickets were solid in onehour; tele- 
grams to secure places coming in from all parts 
of Hungary. It is needless to say that the ap- 
pearance of the celebrated Abbé in the hall 
was greeted with frantic plaudits; but the 
scene which took place after the departure of 
the Imperial family (probably a restraining 
presence) is indescribable. The audience 
rushed upon the stage, and, jostling one an- 
other, sought to obtain possession, here of a 
flower, there of a leaf, as souvenirs of that 
memorable evening. Even the tapestry with 
which the platform was adorned was torn to 
pieces. Fortunately the police interfered in 
time to save the magnificent piano-forte, on 
which Liszt had played, and which was on the 
point of being broken up for relics,” —Cornelid. 

Thus are the monarchs of Art and of genius 
cherished and reverenced by an Age in which 
the petty potentates of merely temporal gran- 
deur are regarded with a coldness often tinged 
with aversion, which should give place to pity. 

STRASBURG AND BERLIN. 

“The President of the Strasburg society for | 
procuring Work for Women, has entered into | 
relations with an association for similar objects 
at Berlin, inviting the latter, in the name of all 
the German associations of the same sort, to | 
present to the federal council of the Empire a 


| been occupied since morning, although od 
| 





cen 


| petition requesting that the exercise of the pro- 


! 
fession of pharmacist, or, at least, of pharma~- 


| trial school at Amsterdam, there are among 


The | 





| to submit to immolation. 


cist’s assistant, be opened to women. Therea 
son of this request is the daily increasing 
scarcity of apothecary’s boys, especially in 
the small rural towns. In the female indus- 


the graduates of the present year, five young 
girls of the pharmacist’s profession, and seven 
others are now going through the studies nec- 
essary for the attainment of the same end.”— 
Strasburg Gazette. 

The German agitation of this matter arose 
in Pomerania, of which our readers of a few 
months ago may possibly have some recollec- 
tion; but to see Berlin and Strasburg working 
together, is indeed a novelty in the eyes of the 
nations, which may well make us wonder 
whether we dream or wake. 

THE FAR EAST. 

A certain chivalry toward women, as well as 
some appreciation of the value of life even in 
the weaker portion of the race, seems to be 
dawning in the Orient, if we may judge from 
the two following items, which we have judged 
to be of sufficient interest to attract even the 
most accidental observer : | 

First, then, the Schah of Persia is said to 
have instituted a knightly order of ladies, the 
insignia of which were first conferred upon His 
Majesty’s own mother, We know not whether | 
the new knights are to ride on side-saddles, the 
origin of such orders having been invariably 
an equestrian one even from the Aippeis of old, 
but we suppose that even so crude an expres- 
sion of regard and esteem is not without value 
and should be recorded accordingly. 

Second, the Zimes narrates, in relation to | 
the funeral of the Maharajah of Judlipoor- | 
Manvar, reigning Prince of Tanht-Syngh, that | 
“The Rajah had a considerable number of | 
wives and mistresses, many of whom expressed 
the wish to become suttees, and to immolate 
themselves upon the funeral pile of their hus- 
band. 

“But, thanks to the influence of British cus- 
toms, and to the intervention of the governor- 
general’s representative, this barbarous prac- | 
tice of offering human sacrifices could not be | 
renewed. 

“It has happened on similar occasions that 
as many as a dozen women have been forced 
The successor to 
the throne, Rajah Singh Jaswant Bahadour, 
has positively refused to allow any return to 





' these inhuman rites, and has solemnly engaged 


himself to punish with severity whosoever shall 
encourage this custom.” 
The practice usually known among us by | 


of many poetical fables and fancies, especially 


| among the German people, and is not, in itself, 


When it is considered that the | 


ae yo? , $ 2 . Sai 
ened men and women, it cannot be wondered obi” among the inhabitants of Hayti, which 


efforts with malice and dismay, the lovers of | out. 


without a certain horrible poetry. There is | 
no doubt that the rite has been frequently un- 
dergone with a heroism and devotion beautiful 
as those described by Mrs. Browning in her 
Rhyme of the Duchess May, or by Schiller, 
when he gives us the maidenly suicide of 
Thekla. The greatest heroism, however, | 
which either bereft party can show, is, of | 
course, to remain and serve the living; while 
the dire certainty of many unwilling vic- | 
tims being dragged to the fatal pile makes the | 
practice of the “‘suttee” as odious as that of 


we should be glad to see as thoroughly rooted 
Je Re As 


The Covington Kentucky Journal relates | 
the following touching incident. 

A short time since, in this city, a brilliant 
and much admired lady, who had been suffer- 
ing for some time with a trouble of her eyes 


| preciated in every quarter of the Globe. 


| three-cent stamp for particulars. 


| Jan, 4 ly 


and immediately consulted her physician. An 
examination discovered a sudden and fatal 
failing in the optic nerve, and the information 
was imparted as gently as possible, that the 
patient could not retain her sight more than a 
few days at most, and was liable to be totally 
deprived of it at any moment. The afflicted 
mother returned to her home, quietly made 
such arrangements as would occur to one 
about to commence so dark a journey of life, 
and then had her two little children, attired jn 
their brightest and sweetest costumes, brought 
before her ; and so, with their little faces lifted 
to hers, and tears gathering for some great 
misfortune that they hardly realized, the light 
faded out of the mother’s eyes, leaving an in- 
effaceable picture of those dearest to her on 
earth—a memory of bright faces that will con- 
sole her in many a dark hour. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES, 
N. E. Woman’s Club. 

Friday, June 20th, a Strawberry Pic-nice will be 
held at Melrose, on the grounds of Hon, Samuel E. 
Sewall. 

Railroad tickets to be procured at the Club-Rooms, 

To Let. 


A parlor and bed-room to let. 
MAN’S JOURNAL Office. 


Inquire at Wo- 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M, 
NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE, 
To Ler 1ny MELROsE.—A house of ten rooms with 
garden, near depot ; rent moderate. Address, 
Miss A. Broap, Creighton House, 
Boston. 





REASON WHY THE 


PAIN-KILLER 


MANF’D BY 


PERRY DAVIS & SON 


Is THE 


Best Family Medicine of the Age! 


And why it should be kept always near at hand: 
ist. Pain=-Killer is the most certain Cholera 

cure that medical science has produced. 

2nd. Pain-Killer, as 4 Diarrhoea and Dysen- 
tery remedy, seldom if ever fails. 

3rd. PaineKiller will cure Cramps or Pains 
in any part of the system. A single dose 
usually effects a cure. 

4th. Pain«Killer will cure Dyspepsia and In- 
digestion, if used aecording to directions. 


Sth. PaineKiller is an almost never failing 
cure for Sudden Colds, Coughs, &c, 

6th. Pain-Killer has proved a Sovereign 
Remedy for Fever and Ague, and Chill Fev- 
er; it has cured the most obstinate cases. 

ith, PaineKiller as a liniment is unequaled 
for Frost Bites, Chilblains, Burn, Bruises, 
Cuts, Sprains, &c. 

8th. PaineKiller has cured cases of Rheuma- 
tism and Neuralgia after years standing. 

Sth. PaineKiller will destroy Boils, Felons, 
Whitlows, Old Sores, giving relief from pain 
after the st application, 


10th. PaineKiller cures Headache, and Tooth- 
ache. 

llth. PaginmeKiller will save you days of sick- 
ness,and many a Dollar in time and Doc- 
tor’s Bills. 

2th. PaineKiller is a purcly Vegetable prepa- 


ration, safe to keep and to use in every family. The 


| simplicity attending its use, together with the great 


variety of diseases that may be entirely eradicated by 
it, and the great amount of pain and suffering that 
can be alleviated through its use, make it imperative 
upon every person to supply themselves with this 
valuable remedy, and to keep it always near at hand, 
The Pain-Killer is now known and ap- 
Physicians 
recommend it in their practice, while all classes of s0- 
ciety have found in it relief and comfort. Give it 


| trial. 


Ke sure and buy the genuine. Every Drug- 
gist, and nearly every Country Grocer throughout 
the land keep it for sale, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 
College ot Liberal Arts. 


The Academic Department of Boston University 
will be opened THURSDAY, Sept. 18. 

The Course of Study will correspond to that of 
the leading New England Colleges, 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class 
may be examined July 2, or Sept. 17, at ll aA. M. 
in Weselyan Hall, 36 Bromfield Street. 

For circulars or for further information, apply to 


| JOHN W, LINDSAY, D. D., Dean of the Faculty, 
| No. 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Jume 14 a 





A great discovery has been made in treating CoN- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, SPITTING OF BLOOD, ASTH- 
mA, Cooaus, Sore Turoat, and all diseases of the 
Lungs and Throat, SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. 

No catch-penny humbug, but the New, SCIENTIF- 
1c, and Sucox“ssruL Plan of an Educated Physician. 
It has succeeded where all before has failed, Send 
Address 


JOHN R. ROGERS, Brunswick, Maine. 
Mar 8 13t 


BFPU RNITORE 





REPAIRED 


In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lowet 


| floors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds, 


Ss. F. SOMERS, 
320 Washington street. 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
sell their fine steel engraving of cur late Presidents 
For terms address 

M. A. SNOW; 
Woman's JouBNAL Office, 
July 27, 
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What po 
Are carr 
Sweet pr 
Thy voice 


Of life fr 
From do! 
The soult 
Washed | 
No fading 
No doubt 


Oh, send 
Month o 
In all thy 
With fra; 
Pass not | 
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Pause by | 
For the u 
Thy flowe 
And dress 
Stay wing 
weep, 
Bedew the 
Poets have 
Have sung 
To-day the 
Lifting th 
The savage 
For all ma 
The savage 
Feeling th 
Our poet si 
And murm 
His gratef 
With polis’ 
The savage 
His gladne 
Of dancing 
And floati 
Our poet b 
How migh 
He sees the 
In each ney 
The mount: 
Sott verdur 
Above his | 
And where 


